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Ce 
REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
ANCIENT GREECE. 
ABistory of Greece. By George Grote, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. J. Murray. : 
A work of this character is not very common 
now-o'-days in our national literature; and ought, 
therefore, to be received with every disposition in 
its favour, and thankfulness towards the individual 
who has devoted so much of care and labour upon 
aclass of authorship which seems to be nearly out 
offashion. Few, indeed, have any vocation amongst 
us to attempt the solid, for which the wholesome 

ublic appetite is almost gone; having been vi- 
tiated so long with trivial, unsubstantial, and highly 
seasoned courses, which supply neither present 
nourishment nor permanent sustenance. ; 

Mr. Grote, it seems, has entertained the design 
for years ; and though the scholars of Germany, and 
some in England, have done much in the field 
since it first entered into his mind to attempt a 
view of Greece more comprehensive and correct 
than was then the standard in the page of Mit- 
ford, he has been induced to complete it, and adopt 
their researches in complement to those he had 
reviously made for himself. Thus Thirlwall, 
Boeck, Niebuhr, Miiller, and others, have availed 
to extend his knowledge and enrich his history ; 
and more abundant material has been collected and 
arranged to add to the actual value of the publica- 
tion. 

It is divided into two heads: 1, Legendary 
Greece; and 2, Grecian History to the reign of 
Peisistratus at Athens; the author holding that 
the latter could not be understood without a clear 
comprehension of the fabulous and heroic times 
which preceded. 

“To set forth (he says) the history of a people by 
whomthe first spark was set to the dormant intellec- 
tual capacities of our nature—Hellenic phenomena 
asillustrative of the Hellenic mind and character— 
isthe task which I propose to myself in the present 
Work; not without a painful consciousness how 
much the deed falls short of the will, and a yet 
mote painful conviction, that full success is ren- 
dered impossible by an obstacle which no human 
ability can now remedy, the insufficiency of ori- 
ginal evidence. For, in spite of the valuable ex- 
positions of so many able commentators, our stock 
of information respecting the ancient world still 
temains lamentably inadequate to the demands of 
am enlightened curiosity. We possess only what 
las drifted ashore from the wreck of a stranded 
vewel; and though this includes some of the most 
Pecious articles amongst its once-abundant cargo, 
jet ifany man will cast his eyes over the citations 
inDiogenes Laértius, Athenzus, or Plutarch, or 
the list of names in Vossius de Historicis Grecis, 
he will see with grief and surprise how much 
larger is the proportion which, through the en- 
slavement of the Greeks themselves, the decline of 
the Roman empire, the change of religion, and the 
itruption of barbarian conquerors, has been irre- 
coverably submerged. We are thus reduced to 
judge of the whole Hellenic world, eminently mul- 

a8 it was, from a few compositions; excel- 

lent, indeed, in themselves, but bearing too exclu- 
‘ively the stamp of Athens. Of Thucydides and 
Aristotle, indeed, both as inquirers into matter of 
‘act and asfree from narrow local feeling, it is 
impossible to speak too highly; but, unfortunately, 
that work of the latter which would have given us 
Most copious information regarding Grecian 
ife—his collection and comparison of one 
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hundred and fifty distinct town-constitutions—has 
not been preserved: and the brevity of Thucy- 
dides often gives us but a single word where a 
sentence would not have been too much, and sen- 


selves, as conceived by the faith and feeling of the 
first Greeks, and known only through their legends 
—without presuming to measure how much or 
how little of historical matter these legends may 


tences which we should be glad to see expanded |contain. Ifthe reader blame me for not assisting 
into paragraphs. Such insufficiency of original| him to determine this—if he ask me why I do 


and trustworthy materials, as compared with those | 


resources which are thought not too much for the | 
historian of any modern kingdom, is neither to be 
concealed nor extenuated, however much we may 
lament it. ° a bd 

“ Desiring in the present work to set forth all 
which can be ascertained, together with such con- 
jectures and inferences as can be reasonably de- 
duced from it, but nothing more—lI notice at the 
outset that faulty state of the original evidence 
which renders discussions of credibility, and hesita- 
tion in the language of the judge, unavoidable. 
Such discussions, though the reader may be as- 
sured that they will become less frequent as we 
advance into times better known, are tiresome 
enough even with the comparatively late period 
which I adopt as the historical beginning; much 
more intolerable would they have proved had I 
thought it my duty to start from the primitive ter- 
minus of Deukalion or Inachus, or from the un- 
buried Pelasgi and Leleges, and to subject the 
heroic ages to a similar scrutiny. I really know 
nothing so disheartening or unrequited as the ela- 
borate balancing of what is called evidence, the 
comparison of infinitesimal probabilities and con- 
jectures all uncertified, in regard to these shadowy 
times and persons. The law respecting sufficiency 
of evidence ought to be the same for ancient times 
as for modern, and the reader will find in this his- 
tory an application to the former of criteria ana- 





logous to those which have been long recognised in 
the latter. Approaching, though with a certain | 
measure of indulgence, to this standard, I begin | 
the real history of Greece with the first recorded 
Olympiad, or 776 B.c. To such as are accustomed 
to the habits once universal, and still not uncom- 
mon, in investigating the ancient world, 1 may | 
appear to be striking off one thousand years from | 
the scroll of history; but to those whose canon of | 
evidence is derived from Mr. Hallam, M. Sismondi, | 
or any other eminent historian of modern events, I | 
am well-assured that I shall appear lax and cre- | 
dulous rather than exigent or sceptical, For the 
truth is, that historical records, properly so called, 
do not begin until long after this date; nor will 
any man, who candidly considers the extreme pau- 
city of attested facts for two centuries after 776 
B.c., be astonished to learn that the state of 
Greece in 900, 1000, 1100, 1200, 1300, 1400, B.c., 
&c.—or any earlier century which it may please 
chronologists to include in their computed gene- 
alogies—cannot be described to him upon any- 
thing like decent evidence. I shall hope, when 
1 come to the lives of Socrates and Plato, to illus- 
trate one of the most valuable of their principles— 
that conscious and confessed ignorance is a better 
state of mind than the fancy without the reality 
of knowledge. Meanwhile I begin by making 
that confession in reference to the real world of 
Greece anterior to the Olympiads; meaning the 
disclaimer to apply to anything like a general bis- 
tory, not to exclude rigorously every individual 
event. The times which I thus set apart from 
the region of history are discernible only through 
a different atmosphere —that of epic poetry and 
legend. To confound together these disparate 
matters is, in my judgment, essentially unphilo- 
sophical. I describe the earlier times by them- 





not undraw the curtain and disclose the picture — 
I reply in the words of the painter Zeuxis, when 
the same question was addressed to him on ex- 
hibiting his master-piece of imitative art—‘‘ The 
curtain is the picture.” What we now read as 
poetry and legend was once accredited history, and 
the only genuine history which the first Greeks 
could conceive or relish of their past time: the 
curtain conceals nothing behind, and cannot by 
any ingenuity be withdrawn. I undertake only to 
shew it as it stands—not to efface, still less to 
re-paint it. Three-fourths of the two volumes now 
presented to the public are destined to elucidate 
this age of historical faith, as distinguished from 
the latter age of historical reason: to exhibit its 
basis in the human mind—an omnipresent religi- 
ous and personal interpretation of nature; to il- 
lustrate it by comparison with the like mental 
habit in early modern Europe; to shew its im- 
mense abundance and variety of narrative matter, 
with little care for consistency between one story 
and another; lastly, to set forth the causes which 
overgrew and partially supplanted the old epical 
sentiment, and introduced, in the room of literal 
faith, a variety of compromises and interpreta- 
tions.”’ 

These two passages will sufficiently explain the 
author's purpose, and, we fear, also demonstrate 
that his style is rather indifferent. Indeed, we must 
in truth look with more complacency to the matter 
than critical praise of the manner. We think the 
land of Egypt might have been excepted from the 
assertion, that historical records nowhere began 
anterior to 776 B.c.; for there are indisputable 
facts connected with that country for earlitr cen- 
turies. But we need not here discuss the point; 
and will rather proceed at once to the business in 
hand, premising that the present is only a portion 
of Mr. Grote’s grave and laborious undertaking, 
for he tells us: 

“I propose to bring down the history of the 
Grecian communities to the year 300 B.c., or the 
close of the generation which takes its name from 
Alexander the Great, and I hope ‘to accomplish 
this in eight volumes altogether. For the next 
two or three volumes I have already large prepa- 
rations made, and I shall publish my third (perhaps 
my fourth) in the course of the ensuing winter.” 

The order which he has adopted is, in our 
opinion, very judicious, and both naturally and 
chronologically subserves to answer the purpose 
of elucidation better than any other. There may 
be a soinewhat fanciful distribution of the histori- 
cal branch; but the legendary flows regularly 
enough. 

“The mythical world of the Greeks opens with 
the gods, anterior as well as superior to man: it 
gradually descends, first to heroes, and next to 
the human race. Along with the gods are found 
various monstrous natures, ultra-human and extra- 
human, who cannot with propriety be called gods, 
but who partake with gods and men in the attri- 
butes of freewill, conscious agency, and suscepti- 
bility of pleasure and pain,—such as the Harpies, 


|the Gorgons, the Gree, the Sirens, Scylla and 


Charybdis, Echidna, Sphinx, Chimera, Chrysaor, 
Pegasus, the Cyclépes, the Centaurs, &c. The 
first acts of what may be termed the great mythi- 
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cal cycle describe the proceedings of these gigantic | flocked to the solitudes of Parnassus, or Cithzrén, | fruits of the superstition they implanted, — 
agents—the crash and collision of certain terrific} or Taygetus, during the consecrated triennial | women were then, as now, the readiest tools f and eve 
and overboiling forces, which are ultimately re- | period, passed the night there with torches, and | craft and falsehood to work with; and when gi Berlin, 
duced to obedience, or chained up, or extinguished, | abandoned themselves to demonstrations of frantic consider how much the sex has always been u dine 
under the more orderly government of Zeus, who | excitement, with dancing and clamorous invoca- | strained by the stronger man, we cannot Won vat co 
supplants his less capable predecessors, and ac-|tion of the god; they were said to tear animals | at its aptitude to break out into these phreyg; you cal 
quires presidence and supremacy over gods and | limb from limb, to devour the raw flesh, and to | and rush into these extremes of vice and debays London, 
men, subject, however, to certain social restraints | cut themselves without feeling the wound. The | ery. aman 0 
from the chief gods and goddesses around him, as | men yielded to a similar impulse by noisy revels “A shameless woman is the worst of men,” sand, Yo 
well as to the custom of occasionally convoking | in the streets, sounding the cymbals and tambour-| Happy are we who live in more enlighten will be 
and consulting the divine agora.” ine, and carrying the image of the god in proces- | times ! and pal 
Thus the mythical resembles the geological} sion. It deserves to be remarked, that the Athe- [To be continued.] mutton 
‘ world, only we have in the former Gorgons, Chi- | nian women never practised these periodical moun- chew th 
meras, Harpies, Centaurs, Cyclopes, &c., instead | tain excursions, so common among the rest of the ENGLISH CHARACTER: CLUBS, and opp 
of the megatheriums, mastodons, plesiosaurians, | Greeks: they had their feminine solemnities fof | Sketches of English Character. By Mrs. Gore swallow, 
icthyosaurians, pterodactyles, &c. of the latter. The | the Thesmophoria, mournful in their character : vols. R. Bentley. : or vivifi 
Hesiodic theogony, like the Murchison and Sedg- | and accompanied with fasting, and their separate | IN making sketches for a historical picture In the € 
wick and Buckland hammering, unfolds these | congregations at the temples of Aphrodité, but | artist draws portraits of his characters, and then 4  toujou 
marvels to our sight and sense, and “in spite of | without any extreme or unseemly demonstrations, | poses of them in groups historically ; and soit wo, Flipflap 
great incoherence and confusion, arising seemingly | The state festival of the Dionysia, in the city of | appear that Mrs. Gore, in preparing for her novel You see 
from diversity of authorship as well as diversity of | Athens, was celebrated with dramatic entertain- | has designed her people either individually or g serving 
age, present an ancient and genuine attempt to | ments; and the once rich harvest of Athenian tra- | types of classes, before arranging and representiggimm phtases 
cast the divine foretime into a systematic sequence. | gedy and comedy was thrown up under its auspices, | them according to the circumstances of her plot at the 
Homer and Hesiod were the grand authorities in | The ceremonies of the Curétes in Créte, originally | this being done, she had the material for the yp August. 
the Pagan world respecting theogony; but in the | armed dances in honour of the Idzean Zeus, seem | now before us in esse. It was only to decompo aD. 183 
Iliad and Odyssey nothing is found except passing | also to have borrowed from Asia so much of fury, of | the mass and resolve it into its primary elemen of conv 
allusions and implications, and even in the Hymns | self-infliction, and of mysticism, that they became | again; to apply to it a sort of author and liter into ap 
(which were commonly believed in antiquity to be | at last inextricably confounded with the Phrygian | chemistry; and the personages left their mij stead 0 
the productions of the same author as the Iliad | Corybantes or worshippers of the Great Mother; | titudinous form to shine in the single forms g high ste 
and the Odyssey) there are only isolated, uncon-| though it appears that Grecian reserve always | individualisation, as the likenesses of the yarioy left off 
nected narratives. Accordingly, men habitually | stopped short of the irreparable self-mutilation of | divisions of society into which it has pleased Mrs their gr 
took their information respecting their theogonic | Atys. The influence of the Thracian religion upon | Gore to distribute these Theophrastic imitation the sys 
antiquities from the Hesiodic poem, where it was | that of the Greeks cannot be traced in detail, but} There is a new dish out of the old viands. The patheti 
ready laid out before them; and the legends con- | the ceremonies contained in it were ofa violent | cutlets are taken out of the stew, the pigeons outo paralle 
secrated in that work acquired both an extent of | and fierce character, like the Phrygian, and acted | the pie, the fruits out of the macedoine, and served in Gros 
circulation and a firm hold on the national faith, | upon Hellas in the same general direction as the | up distinctly, with a difference piquant and agree. ing re 
such as independent legends could seldom or never | latter. And the like may be said of the Egyptian | able enough to the unfastidious palate, This € 
rival. Moreover, the scrupulous and sceptical | religion, which was in this case the more operative,} The introduction is certainly the most novel, and, in fac 
Pagans, as well as the open assailants of Paganism | inasmuch as all the intellectual Greeks were na- | to our taste, the smartest portion of the whole, and ventul 
in later times, derived their subjects of attack from | turally attracted to go and visit the wonders on| that which displays the greatest acuteness of ascerti 
the same source; so that it has been absolutely | the banks of the Nile; the powerful effect pro- | general observation. It is, indeed, so characteristic Rigma 
necessary to recount in their naked simplicity the | duced upon them is attested by many evidences, | an example of the author’s peculiar talent (by the po 
Hesiodic stories, in order to know what it was | but especially by the interesting narrative of Hero- | ‘peculiar’ we mean most cleverly cultivated aud And ye 
that Plato deprecated and Xenophanés denounced. | dotus. Now the Egyptian ceremonies were at |relishable), that we are tempted to copy much ofit distinc 
The strange proceedings ascribed to Uranos, | once more licentious, and more profuse in the out- | for the entertainment of our readers: of the | 
Kronos, and Zeus, have been more frequently al- | pouring both of joy and sorrow, than the Greek; “To pretend to characterise the classes or pro- person 
luded to, in the way of ridicule or condemnation, | but a still greater difference sprang from the ex- | fessions of a nation so late in the day as the middle ‘admit 
than any other portion of the mythical world.” traordinary power, separate mode of life, minute | of the nineteenth century, is a somewhat arduo world! 
The differences between Homer and Hesiod are | observances, and elaborate organisation, of the| task. In England, as elsewhere, every die is wom “Ne 
enumerated; and the gradual introduction and| priesthood. The ceremonies of Egypt were mul- | down, every angle rounded, every feature effaced es 
growth of new and peculiar rites are ably traced, | titudinous, but the legends concerning them were | every salient point smoothed, pummiced, an feat pe 
throwing much light on these remote ages. Thus,| framed by the priests, and as a general rule, | polished into the most level monotony of surface Englis! 
for instance, it is observed: “ We see enough to| seemingly, known to the priests alone: at least | a surface from which neither dramatist nor novels land to 
satisfy us of the general fact, that during the cen- | they were not intended to be publicly talked of,| can extract either plot or character, without vi himsel 
tury and a half which elapsed between the opening |even by pious men. They were ‘holy stories,’ | lating in the grossest manner the probabilities of whic 
of Egypt to the Greeks and the commencement | which it was sacrilege publicly to mention, and | civilised life. Singing is now far from the oul explos 
of their struggle with the Persian kings, the old | which, from this very prohibition, only took firmer | feat that is accomplished’ ‘by the million.’ People who b 
religion was largely adulterated by importations | hold of the minds of the Greek visitors who heard | eat, drink, sleep, talk, move, think in million ties {0 
from Egypt, Asia Minor, and Thrace. The rites}them. And thus the element of secrecy and mys- | No one dares to be himself. From Dan to Beet and fi 
grew to be more furious and ecstatic, exhibiting | tic silence—foreign to Homer, and only faintly | sheba, not an original left! All the books published place 
the utmost excitement, bodily as well as mental; | glanced at in Hesiod—if it was not originally de- | seem to have been copied from the same type, wit bimsel 
the legends became at once more coarse, more | rived from Egypt, at least received from thence its| one of Wedgewood’s manifold-writers. All the et 
tragical, and less pathetic. The manifestations of | greatest stimulus and diffusion. The character of | speeches made might be stereotyped in January b quent] 
this frenzy were strongest among the women, | the legends themselves was naturally affected by | anable reporter, to last out till June. In society Europ 
whose religious susceptibilities were often found | this change from publicity to secrecy : the secrets, | men are packed one within the other, like forks 0 merely 
extremely unmanageable, and who had everywhere | when revealed, would he such as to justify by their | spoons in a plate-chest, each of the same exact of Gre 
congregative occasional ceremonies of their own, |.own tenor the interdict on public divulgation:| pattern and amount of pennyweights. Doctor, enjoyn 
apart: from the _men—indeed,. in the case of the | instead of being adapted, like the Homeric mythe, | divine, or devil’s dragoman (Ang. lawyer); aaa 
colonists, especially of the Asiatic colonists, the | to the universal sympathies and hearty interest of| dressed alike—all affecting the same tastes, pit sir 
women had been originally women of the country, | a crowd of hearers, they would derive their im- | suits, and habits of life. Would Shakespeare hare acts 0 
and as such rétained to a great degree their non- | pressiveness from the tragical, mournful, extrava- | invented Falstaff, or Parolles, in such an order? Perpet 
Hellenic manners and feelings. The god Dio- | gant, or terror-striking character of the incidents. | society? Would Scott have hit upon the Baron societ 
nysos, whom the legends described as clothed in| Such a tendency, which appears explicable and | Bradwardine, or Lawyer Pleydell? Would evet ate, di 
feminine attire, and leading a troop of frenzied} probable even on general grounds, was in this | Fielding or Smollett have extracted the ripe humot not at 
wamnemy senprned a temporary ecstasy, and those | particular case rendered still more certain by the | of their inventions out of such a sea of batter! The Perha 
who resisted the inspiration, being supposed to | coarse taste of the Egyptian priests. That any | few authors of fiction who pretend to individualis! Coat, 
disobey his will, were punished either by particu- | recondite doctrine, religious or philosophical, was | are obliged to have recourse to the most unsophist pt 
lar j ents or by mental terrors; while those | attached to the mysteries or contained in the holy | cated class for elements of character ; society of @ he 2 
Who gave full loose to the feeling, in the appro- | stories, has never been shewn, and is to the last | higher grade being so used down into tameness, # ha 
priate season and with the received solemnities, | degree improbable, though the affirmative has been | to form one long, long Baker Street, or Guildfod - ae 
satisfied his exigencies, and believed themselves | asserted by many learned men.” Street, of mean, graceless, and tedious uniformity ay 
to have procured immunity from such disquietudes| So it was when the world was young. Sacerdotal | from number one to number one hundred, a hu hi ; 
for the future, Crowds of women, clothed with | ambition, cupidity, and sensuality, wrought upon | dred times ditto repeated. It is not soi © wih 
fawn-skins, and bearing the sanctified thyrsus, | the ignorance of the multitude, and reaped the | capitals. Elsewhere every profession has its sta; ada | 
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pat . ia . - 
aad every grade its distinctions. In Paris, or 
Berlin, or Vienna, you can no more surmise when 
u dine out what will be placed on the table, or 
what conversation will take place around it, than 
ou can pre-assure *the morrow’s weather. In 
London, whether the dinner occur at the house of 
aman of eight hundred a year, or of eight thou- 
sand, you are cognisant, to a dish and a topic, what 
ill be supplied for the delectation of your ears 
and palate. You eat the turbot and saddle of 
mutton by anticipation, as you go along; and may 
chew the cud of the great letters of the ministerial 
and opposition papers, which anon you will have to 
sallow, diluted with milk and water by the dull, 
or vivified by a few drops of alcohol by the brilliant. 
In the evening entertainments, as at the dinners, 
“toujours perdrix !’—Jullien, Gunter, and Lord 
Flipflap,—Lord Flipflap, Gunter, and Jullien!— 
You see the same people waltzing, fiddling, and 
serving the refreshments, and hear the same 
hrases exchanged among them, at every féte given 


August. May and August ?—Rather say from 
aD. 1835 to A.D. 1850! This tedious uniformity 
of conventional life, which has converted society 
into a paper of pins with people stuck in rows, in- 
stead of minikins, is, we are told, the result of a 
high state of civilisation. The moment the English 
left off clipping their yew-trees and laying down 
their gravel-walks at right angles, they transferred 
the system to society. ‘Ye fallen avenues!’ (so 
pathetically sung by Cowper,) you have now your 
parallels at every dinner party ; and not a coterie 
in Grosvenor Square but presents the stiff unmean- 
ing rectangularity of Hampton Court Gardens. 
This eternal sameness of manners and opinions is, 
in fact, so notorious among ourselves, that no one 
ventures to say, ‘It is a fine day,’ till he have 
ascertained whether such be the opinion of Lord 
Rigmarole or Mr. Tompkins—whosoever may be 
the pope, or fugleman, or model man of his set. 
And yet England still retains on the continent the 
distinction of being ‘le pays des originaux ;’ and one 
of the first ejaculations of a foreigner to an English 
person with whom he is on confidential terms, is, 
‘admit that you are the oddest people in the 
world? = # ° aad 

“Nota city on the continent but has witnessed 
some marvellous trait of English originality, some 
feat performed as for a wager ;—for the moment an 
Englishman feels the pragmaticality of his native 
land too much for his spirits, off he goes, to relieve 
himself abroad ; and, like a high-pressure boiler, 
of which the safety-valve has been obstructed, the 
explosion is terrible. A man of peculiar habits, 
who has vainly tried to drill his whims and eddi- 
ties to the regimental discipline of London life, 
and fire his opinions in platoons with the common- 
place people of his parish, the moment he finds 
himself out of bounds of conventional tyranny is 
ture to run into extremes. The English, conse- 
quently, pass for cracked on the continent of 
Europe, just as the Russians pass for millionnaires ; 
merely because the wealthy of Russia and eccentric 
ofGreat Britain are forced to travel in search of 
enjoyment. Were they to stay at home, an in- 
quest de lunatico inquirendo would soon settle the 
matter! The moment a presumptuous individual 
acts or thinks an inch out of the plumb-line of 
Perpendicularity exacted by the formalities of 
society, his next of kin steps in to prove that he 
ate, drank, or slept at the hours that suited him, 
hot at those which suited the rest of the world ;— 
Perhaps that he had an attachment to a particular 
coat, and wore it though thread-bare, having new 
ones in his wardrobe ;—or perhaps that he chose 
to have too many new ones in his wardrobe, though 
he had a good one to his back. Any twelve re- 
spectable steady-going jurymen, accustomed, like 
footmen, to their two suits a-year, and to eat, drink, 
and sleep by clockwork, will not hesitate to return 

Im non compos ; till the unhappy wretch is event- 


ually driven into idiotcy by the imputed loss of 


of an individual, deprived of liberty and the con- 
trol of his property by the decree of such a jury, 
and the evidence of the usual number of old women, 
who, being rational enough to give the slip to his 
incarcerators, figured with distinction at a foreign 
court, and obtained the verdict of the highest mem- 
bers of the French faculty that he not only possessed 
the use of his senses, but that his senses were of a 
highly intelligent order. Had he lived in King 
Charles’s days, or even in the days of the royal 
nieces of Charles, he would have been laughed at 
as an odd fellow, and perhaps hitched into a lam- 
poon ; or, fifty years later, mimicked in one of the 
farces of Foote. For, after all, what was he but 
one of the marked features of a varied surface of 
society? And when the cases of half the unfor- 
tunate persons we dismiss, as incompetent of mind, 
to aresidence at Chiswick, Hanwell, or Hoxton, 
come to be investigated, it usually turns out that they 
are no odder than people who were called humour- 
ists in the days of Goldsmith, and characters in 
those of Fielding. The great origin of this per- 
emptory uniformity is the influence of our habits 
of business. To facilitate despatch, everything the 
least out of the common way must be avoided, and 
all obstacles in the railroad of life removed. Peo- 
ple have no time tolose in wonder. They like to 
find in the man with whom they have to deal, a fac- 
simile of themselves; so that they can meet him, 
point to point, without demur or examination. As 
society is at present constituted, they know to an 
item with what and whont they have to deal ina 
stockbroker, banker, physician, or barrister. They 
could draw his portrait, or make a model of him, 
without ever having set eyes upon his face. Such 
people are made to pattern; and the type of each is 
as familiar to every mother’s son of us, as though 
specifically sold at a turner’s, like a bat and 
ball. * * * 

‘“* Many persons still extant must remember the 
villanous old coinage of George III.; the tin-like 
sixpences which added a word to the slang dic- 
tionary, and the button-like shillings, of which the 
image and superscription might have been Czesar’s 
or the Elector of Hanover’s, for anything that the 
most scrutinising turnpikeman could decide to the 
contrary !—Just such flat and featureless dumps 
are we becoming. Nothing short of ringing on the 
counter can determine whether we be of the right 
metal. It was held a national blessing when the 
Regent favoured us with anew coinage. For the 
first week or so, people scarcely liked to spend 
their half-crowns and shillings, so glorious!y did 
they resemble medals. The inscriptions had to be 
read,—the reverses to be studied. The unthrifty, 
who had flung about pursefuls of those bits of tin, 
began to hoard the new issue of the mint, as having 
more significance. So will it be when the present 
generation gives place to a sharper die. The first 
man who dares to think and speak for himself, and 
think and speak strongly, will become as Gulliver 
in Lilliput. The prodigious flock of sheep into 
which it has pleased our nation to subside, will 
follow at his piping. Let him ply his galvanic bat- 
tery with address, and the corpse of our defunct 
literature will revive ; making, perhaps, like other 
galvanised corpses, a few grimaces in the onset. 
Meanwhile, a few sketches of men and women as 
they are and were in England have been at- 
tempted in the following pages :—dissolving views 
of society,—too slight, let us hope, to provoke 
much severity of criticism.” 

This is, as it ought to be after the premises, diffi- 
dently put; for if all be such uniform inanity and 
“nonentity-ism,” how difficult must it be to get at 
any thing striking and salient enough to separate 
from the herd? If eccentric people are voted mad 
and removed from social life, and a general same- 
ness prevail over every class, where are we to find 
the subjects for “ English Character?” Mrs, Gore 
had done her best with the consequently unpro- 
ductive and intractable theme; and we all know 
that what she does will be at least smartly and 


tions of many grades, rather too many, we think, of 
menials, but in all clever hits and remarks worthy 
ofnote. Here is an instance: 

“ Sporus enjoys a less gratuitous species of po- 
pularity ;—Sporus is a popular author. His works 
flash upon one like lucifer-matches, and go off like 
detonating guns. No sooner in print than out of 
print. The reviews revere him—the daily papers 
delight in him—the magazines make much of him. 
Nothing like Sporus—such style, such delicacy, 
such freedom from affectation! The petite mai- 
tresse buys him and binds bim up in morocco; the 
schoolmistress buys him and binds him up in calf; 
the bookseller buys him and binds him up in a 
penalty to complete a new book at a month’s warn- 
ing. Great guns are discharged from the battery 
of the press on the production of every new work, 
as on the birth of the sons of the sultan. He is 
written up, till one fears that the sky must be 
raised a story to make way for his renown. The 
most crabbed of critics grows mild in treating of 
him; and the reading world, like Monsieur Laf- 
farge, is poisoned in doses of sugar and water. And 
who or what is this successor of Scott and Byron? 
this Hallam, this Rogers, this Moore ?— Alas, 
Sporus is but a shadow of his namesake of the days 
of Pope— 


‘A mere white-curd of ass’s milk ;’ 


or rather, the mere mouldy sponge of a leaden ink- 
stand! But Sporus excites no jealousies—Sporus 
eclipses no humiliated rival. Sporus is one of 
whom literary men say with a smile among them- 
selves, ‘Poor Sporus! he is a painstaking writer, 
and really an excellent fellow; let us do him a 
good turn.’ Puffed, therefore, and praised on all 
sides, his writings first attract notice, and finally 
command attention. The public is convinced that 
all the weekly, monthly, and three-monthly critics 
cannot be in the wrong. The public asks for his 
picture—the public demands his bust. The public 
will one day ask a pension for him from govern- 
ment; and eventually, perhaps, from the dean and 
chapter of Westminster, a corner in Westminster 
Abbey. Is not this placing poor harmless Sporus 
in the catalogue of popular people? Concerning 
the popularity of the numskulls who give feasts 
that wise men may eat them, no one need to ex- 
press surprise. The popularity of proprietors of 
hospitable country-houses is equally comprehensi- 
ble ; so is the popularity of East- India directors. 
‘ Long live aN those who've any thing to give,’ 

is the cry of many besides the luckless poet in 
whose mouth it was wickedly placed by James and 
Horace Smith.” 

Upon hotel-keepers Mrs. G. is more severe than 
upon any other set; but we leave them to her caus- 
ticity, as well as standard footmen, butlers, ladies’ 
maids, body coachmen, French cooks, &c., whilst 
we turn for a brief illustration more to the club- 
man, which is a fair specimen of her acuteness and 
ability as a painter of manners: 

“There are (she says) as many classes of clubs 
as of society. England is the land of clubs. A 
club is a natural excrescence of English life, as the 
gall-apple on the oak. Introduced into other 
countries, the system has been rarely known to 
flourish; and you might as well expect a really 
chabbish French or Russian club, composed of na- 
tives, as an authentic oak-apple grown on an elm 
oralder. No nation but the English is capable of 
the social solecism of excluding women from their 
society, as a matter ofluxury. No other nation 
finds delight in the freedom from restraint engen- 
dered by the absence of the gentler sex. No other 
nation makes a boast of its satisfaction in dirty 
boots, coarse language, cigars, and their adjuncts. 
Such things find open favour in America; but when 
enjoyed in any civilised country it is, and ought to 
be, in fellowship with the people, rather than in 
the exclusive sanctity of club retreat. Not but 
that, with all this seeming misogyny, John Bull 
entertains as high a reverence as his politic neigh- 
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pleasantly done. We have from her pen descrip- 
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of human nature. But his veneration is so great 
that it assumes the sanctity of altar-worship. 
While admitting woman to be a divinity, he chooses 
to conceal his idol in the holy of holies of domestic 
life. Duly to enjoy the society of Mrs. Bull, he 
chooses a smoking tureen, and cod’s head and 
shoulders, to intervene between them; and their 
olive-branches to be around their table. Then, 
after prosing her into a becoming doze by the narra- 
tive of his morning’s occupations, whether of busi- 
ness or idleness, the club-man leaves her to the 
enjoyment of her arm-chair, takes his hat, hurries 
into his brougham, and off to his whist and even- 
ing paper, secure from the intrusion of the sex! 
For John adores woman in the singular, and hates 
her in the plural: John loves, but does not like. 
Woman is the object of his passion, rarely of his 
regard. There is nothing in the gaiety of heart or 
sprightliness of intellect of the weaker sex which 
he considers an addition to society. To him women 
are an interruption both to business and pleasure. 
The play of features, the graceful countenance, the 
sweetness of voice and expression, which lend a 
charm in foreign countries to the conversation of 
the fair, are, in fact, too often wanting among our- 
selves. English women, certified beforehand that 
the men with whom they are discoursing feel them 
to be a bore, and are waiting for an opportunity to 
steal off to their clubs, become dull and dispirited ; 
either too proud to fight against the attraction of 
the smoking-room and whist-table, or depressed 
by the suspicion that all they are saying will be 
turned into ridicule by the habitual scoffery ofa 
club-man. The evil is consequently one of reaction, 
and reproduces itself so effectively, that year after 
year new clubs arise to dignify the purlieus of Pall 
Mall, and assign the ladies of London a still more 
Turkish subjection of mind and habits. On the 


whole, we are not sure but that the sex enjoys higher 
honour in the harems of Constantinople than in 
the drawing-rooms of London; being guarded in 


the one as a precious treasure, in the other treated 
like a piece of ornamental china — pretty, fragile, 
uscless, not worth locking up only because of in- 
sufficient value to become an object of temptation, 
and which the owner is sure to find glittering on his 
chimney- piece on his return from his club, * * * 
«*The habitual London lounger is, probably, an 
incompetent judge of the merits of these mammoth 
establishments, with their enormous cellars, their 
ogre-like kitchens, and daily hecatomb— their re- 
giments of scullicns, and light-infantry brigade of 
waitcrs. It is only by sojourn in cities where clubs 
are rare or inaccessible that we are enabled to 
estimate the advantage thus afforded to men of 
moderate means, destitute of a domestic establish- 
ment. ‘Those who have neither lares nor penates 
ought to be permitted to worship the club. The 
monastic and scholastic institutions of our ances- 
tors, however, partook not of a more decidedly 
anti-matrimonial character. The monk or fellow 
of a college is not a more obstinate bachelor than 
the regular club-man. Therein is his city of re- 
fuge; therein abides his palladium. There does 
the cold man, the reserved man, the selfish man, 
the dull man, create an ample field for the cultiva- 
tion of his egotism; there does the woman-hater 
find elbow-rcom for his hatred, and the woman- 
lover a case-mated refuge from’ his love. The 
‘club-man is in a position to resist the tyrannies of 
mother, sister, wife, or mistress. The snail or tor- 
toise in its shell enjoys no surer impunity. Hunt 
down your victim as ye will, ye women of little 
faith, he defies you at last by earthing himself in 
the sanctuary of his club. There he may eat, drink, 
read, play, from morning till the morning follow- 
ing. There you cannot deprive him of his billiards, 
. cannot disturb his whist, cannot interdict his cigar, 
cannot want the first volume of the novel he has 
just opened, or torment him by looking over his 
shoulder when absorbed in the debate, or remind 
him of the gout when enjoying his turtle, or talk 
of cupping when the glass of madeira is at his lips. 
There he may eat his asparagus ‘tout @ l’huile 





There he may pepper his cream-tart! There he 
may damn the sex and be happy! It is often con- 
tended by women, on the other hand, that the ad- 
vantage is reciprocal,—that the man capable of 
finding his happiness in a club is unworthy to en- 
joy it elsewhere ; and that those who expend the 
greater portion of their day in laying down the law 
at a club, or accepting the law when laid down by 
the council of ten into which every club resolves 
its conscript fathers, constitute precisely the bores 
from whose company society ought to render thanks 
for deliverance. According to these fair jurists, the 
clubs form an invaluable safety-valve for the effer- 
vescence of ill-humour, such as serves to relieve 
many a deserving family from its domestic tyrant ; 
and the stingy sensualist, who writes his letters at 
his club, luxuriating there in the newspapers and 
periodicals he refuses to his family-circle at home, 
Spunging on its snuff-box, and gathering up its 
crumbs of comfort, would only contribute the growl 
of a bear to the colloquialities of his fireside. Be 
it established as a rule, therefore, that the man 
who is a club- fixture — who dines there more than 
three days in the week, or sulks there more than 
three hours in the morning—is one little eared for 
elsewhere. It is as rare to find one of the favour- | 
ites of society club-logged, as it is indispensable 
for even the most popular man to appear, for twenty 





minutes of every day, at the club in fashion. * * * 

“Of all the juries into which society resolves it- 
self, the verdict of the clubs goes farthest, perhaps, 
in determining a m2n’s character, and assessing | 
the value of his understanding. Half of the un- | 
traceable opinions of society emanate from these | 
masculine strongholds, like the mephitic gas en- | 
gendered by the Grotta del Cane. No one can ex- | 
actly say who decided the great Sophronius to be a 
pedantand a bore. It is a fact that few would have 
dared be the first to whisper in Grosvenor Square, 
or write from some aristocratic castle. But, by a 
simultaneous murmur of the Carlton, Boodle’s, and 
Arthur’s, oppressed each in turn by the burden of 
his company, the accusation transpired into the 
world, to be repeated from echo to echo; and no- 
body invites Sophronius to dinner this season, on 
the plea of—‘ all the world thinks him a bore: we 
will ask a more popular man.’ But for the plain- 
speaking of the clubs—in the meaiy-mouthed days 
of Addison, for instance,—Sophronius would have 
gone to his grave with the reputation of beinga 
very superior man, and the best talker of his day. 
Lord Harry, too;—but for the unholy inquisi- 
tion of the clubs, who would have found out the 
Lord Harry? A century ago, he would have lived 
and died a man of wit and pleasure about town, 
telling the very best stories in the very best man- 
ner, secretly assassinating the reputations of his 
friends, with a degree of spirit and address worthy 
a Neapolitan brigand; publicly tomahawking and 
scalping only such of his enemies as the world is at 
no pains to defend,—hitting those in the eye who 
had no friends, and kicking the man who was down 
without a chance of getting up again. Till he was 
five-and-twenty, Lord Harry was pronounced to be 
the best fellow in the world; and at thirty, had 
progressed into the reputation of the most agree- 
able. No dinner complete without Lord Harry 
and his bon mots, no party to the moors perfect 
without his capital stories; and lucky was the park 
or castle which had secured him for its Christmas 
festivities or Easter fétes. When a royal party 
was expected,—that severest calamity which can 
befall a country-house,—the first thing done was to 
implore the early arrival of Lord Harry, undaunt- 
able by even the unamusability of royalty, and pos- 
sessed of a fund of gossip not only inexhaustible, 
but adapted to ears polite, ears politer, and ears 
politest. Just, however, as his lordship had at- 
tained the zenith of his fame as a wit and a charmer, 
White’s was undergoing one of those spasmodic 
attacks which, once or twice in the course of its 
existence, have caused it to relax in rigidity. A 
succession of east winds one March, accompanied 
by a severe influenza, had carried off an unusual 





portion of its dowager dandies and de 
lings; and Lord Harry, instead of the 
tory black-ballings he had anticipated 
compeers, got in without a struggle! About 

same time Crockford founded his Princely f 
démie des Jeux, and, from a mere man about ty, 
Lord Harry became suddenly established 
club-man. Three months afterwards, and he 

alost mutton! It was not hazard through whj 
he fell from his high estate. He became q mar 
neither to whist, écarté, nor piquet. But no insd 
vent shifted by the commissioners, no bankry 
cross-examined in Basinghall Street, endure 
rougher system of browbeating than he who 2t 
tempts to maintain the reputation of being « 
premely amusing among those whose business j 
life is to be supremely amused; and Lord Hoy 
when weighed in the balance, was found Wanting 
Lord Harry was convicted of appropriating otjp 
men’s stories,—of pilfering other men’s joke 

fathering other men’s puns,—of repeating oth 
men’s mystifications. The first time he attemps 


licate Ip 
Ve premogj 
from jeal 


roar, he was assailed by twenty voices with ‘: ip. 
ley, a Copley!—Sir Joseph, Sir Joseph! 
thing having originated in that very room, thre 
seasons before. By degrees, as his budget becage 
unfolded, every article it contained was ye. 
cognised as stolen goods, and appropriated to tie 
rightful owner. The capital song was (Cilly. 
ghan’s,—the epigram Luttrell’s,—the hoax Sneji’s, 
—the bon mot Alvanley’s;—not so much as the 
smallest joke of which he stood possessed could he 
venture to call his own. The hitherto triumphant 
Lord Harry was accordingly denounced as an in. 
postor by those among whom wit must be sponta. 
neous, and the impromptu, if fait a lvisir, fit’ 
point; the Helicon of White’s being licensed to be 
drunk on the premises. But if some jays bo 
plucked of their borrowed plumes on appearing 
among the proud peacocks of St. Jamcs’s Street, a 
still severer fate attends those efflorescent talkers 
who would pass in society for habitual liars, unless 
protected by the Saxon cloth of gentlemen. At 
all times, London possesses one or two ple 
fellows, privileged by their ten thousand a year, or 
peerage, or seat in Parliament, whose inventive 
genius devotes itself to talking novels and 1- 
mances, instead cf writing them.~ For a certain 
number of seasons they are voted ‘excellent fun’ 
By degrees, approval deepens into wonder. Peo- 
ple venture to appear surprised at such very e- 
traordinary adventures having befallen or come 
to the knowledge of a single individual; and 
the world begins to smile, though aside, and 
politely. Unable to convict, it dares not accuse, 
But let such a man take up his parable in a fash- 
ionable club, and he will be called Lying So-and-s0 
within a week!—The name will not banish hin 
from society. As ‘ Lying So-and-so,’ on the con- 
trary, he will be oftener invited, and more com- 
placently listened to, than when presuming to im- 
pose himself on society as matter-of-fact. But the 
world is on its guard. Nobody is obliged to be- 
lieve. The verdict of the club has exercised the 
influence of an Old Bailey conviction ; and to have 
one’s pocket picked by a notorious Barrington isa 
greater disgrace to oneself than to the perpetrator 
of the act. It is amazing the evil influence tht 
may be produced in a club by the persistency of an 
obnoxious member, —some recognised bore,— soe 
obstinate button-holder,—some touchy fire-eatet 
—some man of slovenly or offensive habits, —w0 
having by oversight crept in, is there for the re 
mainder of his days, neither useful nor ornamental, 
like the brazen statue in Hyde Park, which every- 
body wishes away, and no one is privileged tote 
move. Snubbed at home, rebutted in society, such 
an individual becomes permanent in his club. The 
more popular members put their heads into the 
room, and make a hasty exit on beholding 0 
The very waiters loathe the sight of him, as fata 
to their interests. Night after night they find him 
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Jear the gallery. The club becomes thin, cheer- 















delicate |, hess, deserted. Nothing but death can stand its 
five prem, riend; for an obnoxious member is sure to be as 
dl from jeu anctual in the payment of his subscription as 
2! ml hough it were included in the Queen’s taxes. 
princely 4 And yet inan extreme case like this, homicide is 
D about toplfmmnot justifiable !—Not that the fellowship of a club 
iblished 4g begets more acquaintance between parties, other- 
8, and he wise strangers, than if they met in the pit at the 
hrough wiiflmmopera O2 the contrary, a man is more on his 





yard against an individual of whose acquaintance 
idesirous, whom he constantly meets at his 
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Ut No ined he is ut he 

no heal club, than if further removed. Among foreigners 
ty endure ‘+would be difficult, perhaps impossible, for per- 
1 he who sons to sit year after year in the same room, 
of being , perusing the same newspaper, dipping into the 
2 business: gme snufl-box, and warming themselves by the 
SENS oa” . . . 
Lord Harr same fire, yet preserving total alienation. But 
ind wantigs Eoglish phiegm is an unfailing amulet. Even as the 
riating al sulphur of oursea-coal fires is a preservative against 
"3 jokes the humidity of the climate, the reserve of our na- 
— J 2 : 
eating oth ture forms an antidote or preventive check to the 
le attemnte sociability of the clubs. During the prevalence of 
CS Which had the balloon mania, it was no uncommon thing for 
stables jg 9 one or more of the ten individuals who chose to 
‘ith «4 Cor hazard life and limb for the pleasure of fluctuating 
seph acritical hour between time and eternity, to endure 
room, three the novel sensations of the ascent and descent,— 
let became the risk, —the excitement,—the enjoyment,—with- 
Las re. outone syllable of intercommunication with their 
ated to the fellow aéronauts, There are Englishmen who have 
iS O'Calla. been known to suffer shipwreck without any in- 
ax Sneyd’s, crease of familiarity with their companions in peril. 
uch as the And, but for this impervious coat of mail, this 
d could he buffalo-skinned habit of reserve, many fine gentle- 
riumphant men would be as shy of entering a club as a cho- 
aS an ime lera hospital.” 





These are not only well put touches, but every 
trait and the ensemble are true, and the picture 
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appearing THE GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

} Street, a Tie Royal Geographical Society and its Labours. 
nt talkers Pp. 32. Printed and circulated at private ex- 
rs, uy pense. 









men, 4 We should have considered this pamphlet a work 
of supererogation. To a manuscript communica- 
tion relating to another National Institution, simi- 
larly misrepresented, we had written our answer 
toa correspondent before this defence of the Royal 
Geographical Society was sent to us; and we think 
that the wiser course is, to allow all such attacks 
to fall dead-born, or lose themselves in the ob- 
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very eX- noxious system which affords so multiform and 
or come continual a supply. Surely any public body, esta- 
al; and Uished, and with such names in its direction to 
ide, and inspire confidence, might well afford to look down 
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which have been passed upon it. Some general 
observations precede the more particular views, 
which, as they relate to matters which have re- 
cently occupied some share of our attention, we 
will take occasion to quote. 

‘*In no former period (he says) of the history of 
our country has there ever been such a general 
thirst after knowledge (would we could say wis- 
dom!) as at the present moment. Not only every 
science and art, but every branch of these, has its 
society or its institute, to one or other of which 
associations for the cultivation and diffusion of 
knowledge almost every one, from the highest of 
the aristocracy to the humblest mechanic, is aflili- 
ated. That such a state of things should produce 
the happiest results might naturally have been ex- 
pected; but while it cannot be denied that much 
good has been effected, this has not been altoze- 
ther commensurate with the efforts made. Con- 
fining ourselves to science, we would say, one cause 
has mainly contributed to this, viz. the too great 
subdivision of labour: in this we find the reason 
why the amount of real information made current 
is less than might have been at first anticipated. 
From the fact of a division of labour having been 
found highly conducive to the perfection of the 
mechanical arts, it was erroneously supposed that 
the same principle, if applied to science, would be 
equally successful. Now, though it be certain that 
every mechanical art is dependent on one or more 
other arts, still this dependence is, in most cases, 
much less direct than in the case of the sciences. 
The fabrication of needles, or steel pens, or watch- 
springs, is dependent on the processes of metal- 
lurgy; but the processes of metallurgy are in no 
way dependent on the fabrication of needles, steel 
pens, or watch-springs. In science, all is con- 
nected; and those who have spoken of the tree of 
science or of knowledge have chosen a very incor- 
rect metaphor. For though, like a tree, science 
may have, so to say, its roots and its branches, 
the latter, unlike those ofa tree, strike back into 
the trunk, or connect themselves with each other 
in a thousand forms of anastomosis, giving and 
taking vitality. A man may be master of some 
art who has very little or no knowledge of any 
other art; but to be master of any science, a know- 
ledge of a great many other sciences is essential.” 

This closely resembles our argument in last 
week’s Gazetie, and we so far agree very closely 
with the author; but we do not so entirely coincide 
in what follows : 

“If we are correct in this view of the subject, it 
must be confessed that the minute subdivision of 
science which now obtains, and is being still fur- 
ther carried out by the new societies for ever 
springing up, is anything but well contrived for 
the diffusion of solid instruction. Far from ad- 
vancing the progress of science, the great multi- 
plicity of societies tends to retard it by the separa- 
tion of those branches that can be but very imper- 
fectly studied when lopped off from the parent 
stem to which they owe their existence, and without 
whose nourishment they wither and perish. Not 
that we would be understood to object to a proper 
division of the sciences: indeed, there are several 
so special in their nature, yet so extensive in their 
application, that they require undivided attention, 
and can only be fruitful by being exclusively culti- 
vated, But then, on the other hand, there are 
those whose points of contact and reciprocal modi- 
fications are so numerous, that when considered 
apart from their natural relations they must lose 
much of their interest, and be but imperfectly 
understood.” 

This requires more distinct definition; for the 
mere circumstance of not being pursued in common 
and together in the same establishment is not, it 
seems to us, suflicient to impair the usefulness of 
peculiar, studies. No doubt, it would much im- 
prove them to have a well-endowed and compre- 
hensive Centre, to unite all the separate links of 
naturally allied sciences into one grand chain; but 





n a fash- of inefficiency or misconduct; whilst, on the other 
)-and-so hand, if specific facts are brought forward, 4nd 
ish him blame can justly attach either to person or pro- 
he cone ceeding, it is equally advisable to meet them in 
re coill- an honest spirit, and, wherever it exists, reform 
r tO ime abuse. Errors may creep into every human insti- 
But the tution, and the sooner they are eradicated the bet- 
to be- ter; but a vicious clamour against every consti- 
sed the tuted authority only deserves contempt, and to be 
to have left to the notoriety it seeks. Finding fault is 
ton isa easier work than seeking truth, and, such is the 
etrator condition of society, it is likely to attract more no- 
ce that tice, Thus, we have seen many journals set up on 
y of an this Principle alone, and subsist for years by the 
~ some slugle force of libelling, till some outraged Duke 
~eater, crusted them by law, or the sated appetite of their 
— who teaders forsook their scandalous vileness. They 
he res buzz and sting for a season, rejoice in reproof, and 
rental, surish on contumely, till accumulated odium pre- 
every- vails over foclish or vicious curiosity. — 

to re. The author of this pamphlet informs us that ic 
, such Was written more than a twelvemonth ago, with 
, The the purpose of awakening public attention to the 
o the lmportaace of the Geographical Society and its 
him. beri and is now called forth, with a few 
fatal additions, in consequence of some false strictures 
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still they are only limited in their powers, and not 


excluded from influence on the accumulating mass 
of light now diffused and diffusing over the world, 
by being carried out in sectional associations. 
Some plan of this kind might do infinite service, 
and a cycle of intercommunication be framed which 
would help the least prosperous and augment the 
strength of the larger institutions. 
But we must now come to the immediate subject 
in hand—the Royal Geographical Scciety, which 
was founded in 1830. The author is not aware 
that it was suggested in the Literary Gazette by an 
individual of high scientific distinction connected 
with the East India House library and museum; 
but let that pass—it was founded, and on an excel- 
lent basis, as is proved by the prospectus in May, 
and the able address of Sir John Barrow at its 
opening in July of that year. Since then, if we 
are asked, instead of the utter failure imputed to 
it, and the incapacity attributed to its faithful and 
zealous officials, what it has done, the answer 
runs thus: 
“One of the objects of the society being the col- 
lection and publication of the latest and most 
authentic accounts of all that has been done for 
the advancement of geographical knowledge in all 
parts of the world, it became necessary to apply 
to every legitimate source of information, and to 
secure the most extensive co-operation possible. 
Accordingly, many learned individuals of foreign 
countries have been associated to the society as 
corresponding members. These keep the society 
au courant of all that happens abroad having rela- 
tion to geography and travels, supplying annual 
notices as to what geographical works and books 
of travel have been published during the year in 
their respective countries; what new maps and 
charts; what improvements have been made in 
cartography, topographical models, &c.; what sur- 
veys, land or maritime, have been completed, are 
still in progress, or projected ; what impulse has 
been given to, or progress made in, the teaching 
of geography; what travels have been undertaken 
or discoveries made by their countrymen during 
the year; what geographers or travellers of emi- 
nence have died, &c. ‘This kind of information is 
incorporated in the anniversary address of the pre- 
sident of the society on the progress of geography. 
For more detailed information, such as memoirs 
and notices of discoveries or descriptions of regions 
little known, other sources are open to the society. 
Thus, with the* sanction of the Government, the 
British consuls and vice-consuls all over the world 
have been invited to communicate such geographi- 
cal information, unconnected with politics, as they 
may be able to collect at their several posts; and 
when it is considered what excellent opportunities 
they possess of acquiring information, the value of 
their correspondence with the society will be readily 
understood. A third and most abundant supply of 
information is furnished by independent travellers,* 
who communicate to the society their finished me- 
moirs and journals, or the rough notes and obser- 
vations made during their travels in countries very 
imperfectly if at all known, These, for the most 
part highly interesting, because they are new, de- 
tailed, and authentic, are often not sufliciently 
voluminous to form a volume, and would therefore, 
but for the publications of the society, be for the 
most part lost to science and the public. Besides 
these various sources of information, the society 
has at different times, either alone or conjointly 
with the Government, or with other societies, sent 
out travellers for particular objects, bearing the 
whole or a portion of the expense of such expedi- 
tions. 

“ Thus, then, are materials collected; and such 





* “ A printed paper of ‘ Hints to Travellers’ as to what 
they should specially notice, is given gratuitously to. all 
who are about to travel, and has been largely distributed 
among missionaries to distant regions.—A book of ‘ De- 
siderata’ also lies on the library table of the society, where 
members, and those introduced by them, may enter any 
question relating to geographical matters they would like 
to have solved by travellers going to the countries to which. 
the desiderata have reference.” 
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of them as, upon a careful and impartial scrutiny, 
are found worthy of publication, or susceptible of 
being made so by due preparation, are printed in 
the society’s Journal. The objects of the scrutiny 
are: Ist, To see that the matter be original; the 
society not publishing anything which has appeared 
elsewhere, with the very rare exception of a trans- 
lation now and then, or a brief extract given as such ; 
2dly, To see that the papers contain nothing political 
or polemical ; the latter defect, when it exists, is 
corrected by omitting the objectionable matter. Be- 
sides this, the preparation of a paper for publication 
in the society’s Journal extends, Ist, To its con- 
centration as far as perspicuity and attention to 
interesting detail will admit; 2dly, To correction 
of style, where this is necessary; 3dly, To the 
adoption of a uniform orthography,* as far as pos- 
sible, particularly in oriental names; 4thly, To a 
critical examination of longitudes, latitudes, dis- 
tances, and bearings, and the authority on which 
these rest. In addition to the longer memoirs, 
and shorter notices, and articles of interest under 
the head of ‘ Miscellanea,’ but also original, analyses 
are occasionally given of such important geogra- 
phical works and books of travel as may come to 
the notice of the society. Nor is this all; such 
papers as require it are illustrated by original 
maps, constructed purposely by our best practical 
geographers, such as J. Arrowsmith and J. Walker, 
&c. In this manner the society publishes annually 
a volume of interesting and important matter, se- 
lected and prepared with such a degree of care as 
is bestowed but upon few books of the present day. 
The number of volumes now published is 15, com- 
prising 339 original papers, of which there are 9 on 
Europe, 90 on Asia, 40 on Africa, 20 on North 
America, 13 on Central America, 24+ on South 
America, 21 on Australia and the islands, 17 on 
general geography, and 105 miscellaneous notices, 
besides 77 analyses of works. The iHustrations 
consist of 126 maps and charts,f and 42 views, 
cuts, and diagrams.{ Such a mass of materials of 
the most interesting and important nature, pre- 
pared with so much care as regards both the 
memoirs themselves and the maps by which they 
are accompanied, could not fail to earn for the 
Journal the European reputation it justly enjoys 
as a work of accredited authority and high value.” 

May we have the vanity to add, that the regular 
and faithful, though necessarily abbreviated, series 
of Reports of all the transactions which have ap- 
peared in this Journal have contributed much to 
spread this valuable information throughout every 
civilised quarter of the globe? 

“Some (adds the writer) of the contributors to 
the Journal, as Colonel Leake, Major Rawlinson, 
Mr. G. Long, the Baron de Bode, Professor Mal- 
den, &c., have given learned disquisitions on com- 
parative geography, and thrown new light on many 
obscure passages of the ancient historians. Others, 
as Mr. W. J. Hamilton, Colonel Chesney, Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes, Mr. Ainsworth, &c., in addition to 
such disquisitions, have improved our knowledge 
of the actual state of the countries they have tra- 
velled over, by the astronomical determination of 
positions, and accounts of the resources, the wants, 
the manners, and custome of the people. Some, 
as Sir John Franklin, Sir George Back, Dease 
and Simpson, the Landers, Eyre, Grey, Schom- 
burgk, Beke, Krapf, Russell, &c.,‘have explored 
regions unknown before, and with which it is our 
interest to be well acquainted. Others, again, as 





*“ The system adopted by the society is, that the con- 
sonants are sounded as in English, the vowels as in 
Italian. The accents mark long vowels, and the apos- 
trophe the letter ’ain; gh and kh are strong gutturals, the 
former often like the Northumbrian r, the latter like the 
Scotch and Welsh ch; a@ as in far; eas in there; i as in 
ravine; o asin cold; u as in rude, orvo as in fool; ei as in 
they ; au as ow in fowl; ai as iin thine; ch as in child.” 

+“These original maps, to which our geographers and 
map-makers have recourse, have greatly contributed to 
the improvement of the maps sold to the public.” 

+ “* Additional value has been conferred upon the Journal 
bel a detailed index to the first ten volumes, compiled gra~ 

' by the present secretary of the society.” 








Forchhammer, Scouler, Grey, &c., have turned 
their attention to the languages of various tribes; 
and thus added to those ethnological data which 
may one day explain the origin, former connexion, 
and present dispersion of the several nations and 
tribes of the great family of mankind. 7 ° 

‘* By means, then, of the Journal, and of the 
society’s fostering patronage of rising merit, by 
its impartial reward of useful enterprise and la- 
bour, the public have been essentially benefited. 
If we consider science alone, what branch of it is 
there that may not glean some valuable informa- 
tion from the pages of the society’s Journal? And 
if we regard more direct and tangible benefits, such 
as those conferred upon industry and commerce, 
we must admit that the labours of the society are 
of eminent national importance. Ata time when, 
from the natural progress of things, other empires 
and nations are fast advancing in all the useful arts 
of production, and when the manufacturing mono- 
poly, so long enjoyed by ourselves, must give place 
to a more extensive distribution of productive la- 
bour and its profits, it becomes of the highest im- 
portance to us to open new markets for the pro- 
duce of our industry, and to discover what yet un- 
applied raw materials nature has in store in re- 
gions little known. The rightly understood inter- 
ests of mankind depending on the free and unre- 
strained communication of all the people of the 
earth, that society which has for its special object 
the paving of the way for such a desirable result 
must deserve well of all, and merit encouragement. 
We cannot look about us without being convinced 
of the immense debt we owe to travellers for com- 
forts, luxuries, and necessaries of every kind; and 
while, in exchange for the produce of other coun- 
tries, we supply them with our own, we draw 
tighter that bond of amity which should unite all 
men into one family. Bringing from new regions 
fresh products of nature to be fashioned by our in- 
dustry, we carry to them in return the improve- 
ments of civilisation, and spread, with the light of 
the Gospel, its humanising influence and its thou- 
sand blessings. But these generalisations are trite: 
let us return tothe society. We have seen by what 
precedes that it has already carried out effectually 
the most important suggestions of its founders. In 
addition to its Journa), the assistance it has afforded 
to travellers by counsel, by instructions, by pecuni- 
ary and other means, and the encouragement held 
out to exertion by its honourable rewards, it has 
moreover lent its aid for the publication of works 
of interest, witness the ‘ Voyage to Greenland,’ by 
Captain Graah, of the Danish navy ; the ‘Grammar 
of the Cree Language,’ by Mr. Howse, &c., pub- 
lished by the assistance of the society. A library, 
as was originally contemplated, has been formed, 
and now reckons nearly 5000 volumes, and above 
1000 pamphlets; while the collection of maps and 
charts amounts to more than 5000. In the brief 
space of fifteen years the society has laid out 60001. 
for its Journal, delivered gratuitously to 750 mem- 
bers, and to fifty-five scientific institutions at home 
and abroad ; besides which it has expended a fur- 
ther sum of nearly 4000/. for expeditions, and in- 
struments supplied to travellers: thus proving that 
its efforts have been great fur the furtherance of a 
science whose importance is superior to most, and 
inferior to none. After this enumeration of the 
labours of the society, it would hardly be expected 
that there are to be found persons who complain 
that the society has done nothing.” 

What is there malignant, that persons won’t be 
found to do? 

‘“ But of this enough: both abroad and at home 
the value of the labours of the Royal Geographical 
Society are too fully appreciated by those compe- 
tent to judge of them, for us to waste more words 
on those who, from motives we care not to examine 
into, think fit to depreciate them, and accuse the 
society of not accomplishing impossibilities.” 

What comment have we to offer on these quota- 
tions? The expression of a fixed hope that the 
exposure of the foolish and spiteful attempt to 





——. 
belie and injure the society will result in rally} 
round it many new and warm supporters, ang “ 
thus increase its means of public and nationd 


utility, till it reach a point at which malice; 
t t ce j 
will not have the impudence to rail. = 








THE MILLINER AND DRESSMAKER, 
The Dressmaker, a Prize Essay. By the Rey WV 

M‘Ilwaine, Minister of St. George's, Belfigy 

Aylott and Jones.* ’ 
WE must view with esteem the generous motives 
which actuated the Association for the Aid and 
Benefit of Dressmakers and Milliners in offerin 
“a prize of twenty guineas for the best essay : 
the moral and physical evils resulting from the pre. 
sent long hours of work in the dressmaking and 
millinery business, and on the best mode of obyizt. 
ing the same.” Last year the sympathy in behalf 
of the alleviation of all species of female over-toi) 
was at its acme, and owed much of that feeling ty 
the effect the beautiful lyric, “The Song gi a 
Shirt,” had upon the public mind. The condition of 
the milliners’ apprentices claimed much of the sym. 
pathy then evoked, as thesufferingsendured by these 
females appeared the most poignant and harrow. 
ing; and they pertained toa class who had, generally 
speaking, the advantage of having been well edy. 
cated, and who had in youth experienced the com. 
forts of real homes. The report of the commis. 
sioners upon children’s employment laid bare 
beyond a possibility of a doubt, an almost jp. 
credible state of sufferings as endured by young 
females in the millinery business. Fifteen ty 
eighteen hours a day have these girls been em. 
ployed: and this system protracted from day to 
day. They have been known to fall down beneath 
the pressure of fatigue. Sleep would be kept anay 
by recourse to strong exciting draughts, and by 
change of posture. Such treatment has led to 
lives of miserable sufferings, and premature deaths, 
Hearts have been broken, which instead: should 
have been animate with buoyancy and liveliness, 
The society alluded to have proclaimed the follov- 
ing objects: 

1. “To induce the principals of dressmaking and 
millinery establishments to limit the hours of 
actual work to twelve per diem, and to abolish, in 
all cases, working on Sundays. 

_ 2. “To promote an improved system of ventila. 
tion. 

3. “Toaidin obviating the serious evilsconnected 
with the present system, by inducing ladies to 
allow sufficient time for the execution of orders, 
and to encourage those establishments which 
zealously co-operate in carrying out the objects of 
the association. 

4. “ To open a book at the office, where the names 
and addresses of young persons of good character 
and capacity will be entered, free of expense, to 
meet the inquiries of employers seeking additional 
assistance, especially in the busy season. 

5. “To afford pecuniary aid to deserving young 
persons, in cases of temporary distress or difficulty. 

6. “To afford to such persons as require it, early 
and effective medical advice, change of air, and 
other assistance, in case of sickness. ’ 

7. “To form, in connexion with the association, 
a provident fund.” 

All very proper and legitimate objects, and 
which, if adopted, would remove a large mass of 
misery. 

The perusal of this prize essay should have the 
effect of drawing the mind seriously to the ques- 
tion, and devising how each individual may lend a 
helping hand to a useful reform. And exertions 





* We insert this notice in our present Number in order 
to be apropos to the annual meeting, held on Thursday 
(which we regret an engagement elsewhere did not permit 
us to attend), Lord Ashley in the chair, and numerously 
supported, ially by ladies, desirous of carrying out 
the objects of the ‘Association. It appeared from the 
report that much good had been accomplished, but that 
much more — et be done. Resolutions were moved 
and carried in _ ice of this desirable — - = 
meeting se; after hearing several speeches 
half of the Tnstitution. 
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=. * 
are now requisite to bring about even a proper 
feeling towards the state of the millinery girls. 
The introductory remarks say: “The experience 
of nearly three years has, unfortunately, not realised 
this expectation (spontaneous efforts of employers). 
That in several establishments the hours of work 
have within that period been considerably curtailed, 
the committee are happy to record; but the duty 
they owe to the public demands of them the avowal, 
that the evil system of exacting protracted and ex- 
pausting labour still continues to a great extent.” 
We do not think an acute criticism of a publication 
ofthe kind with this essay is needful, as it fully 
gill answer the purpose should the case upon which 
it treats be fully stated ; and in this circumstance 
itis not deficient. The public being made cogni- 
sant of the bearings of the case, it is for them to 
apply the remedy, which is generally very obvious. 
One quotation, though somewhat long, shall give a 
imen of the author’s powers, as well as a pain- 
ful though real picture of actual suffering : 
“The young ‘dressmaker’ enters the bourne of 
her hasty walk, and hasty, indeed, has it been. 
The season of her apprenticeship has expired; she 
nowranks as an improver; her time is no longer 
her own; and, therefore, even a temporary absence 
from the scene of her almost incessant toil is an 
event nearly unknown to her. Eighteen summers 
have scarcely passed by, yet is her frame bent by 
remature debility ; the elasticity of youth and the 
bloom of health are gone, and in their place the 
haggard look of decay has settled on her worn 
and pallid face; the hopeless air of civic slavery is 
thrown around her wasted form. Different, indeed, 
was the prospect of her childhood. Born in a 
happy and healthful country home, until death 
sundered the parental tie, and changed circum- 
stances obliged her to look to her own labour as 
asource of support, she knew of toil and travail 
but in name. It is otherwise now; witness the 
scene she has entered. The contrast so far as re- 
gards brightness of light, in the night season, is 
indeed complete; but this dazzling change is too 
dearly purchased, the few remaining particles of 
wholesome atmospheric air being totally consumed 
by the gas-lights which flame overhead. 
“But why, after the almost unexampled indul- 
gence of an hour’s walk in the city air, has the 
work dropped from her motionless fingers? Is it 
so indeed? Yes, goaded and jaded nature has 
sunk beneath its load—she faints. And well may 
spirit as well as body now sink. The hour’s walk 
has revealed a truth, the bare contemplation of 
which, in prospect, had given her unspeakable an- 
guish of heart. One surviving earthly relation she 
had hitherto known—not a mother, but one who in 
seasons of sickness and sorrow, by counsel and care, 
had endeavoured to act a mother’s part—she is 
dead, and, with her, earthly hope seems also to die. 
Hence mind and body are prostrated. The faint 
passes over, it is too accustomed an event in the 
dim and stifling work-room to attract much notice, 
and the task is again plied. That task is, however, 
one of more than ordinary urgency— it is ‘court 
mourning,’ and our sufferer passes the midnight 
hour, still bowed down over it. Morning, a city 
morning, casts its dubious dawn over the unwhole- 
some room, and still the task proceeds; the help- 
less daughters of toil, or rather some of the weak- 
estand most exhausted of the party, having, by 
special indulgence, enjoyed a broken slumber of 
some half hour’s duration, among the ‘ cuttings’ 
Which lie on the floor. This has been the last day 
of the dressmakers’ wearisome week. It is now 
the Sabbath. Its noon is approaching; and the 
fair and courtly customers of the establishment of 
which our sufferer is an inmate, are anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of the mourning dresses, with- 
out which they cannot appear in public. They are 
gtatified: the costly equipages, with crape-clad 
and liveried attendants, roll to their usual Sunday 
destinations, The funeral-anthem and sermon are 
enjoyed and descanted on. All this is well, it may 


sick and faint in the still crowded and busy work- 
room ? she, too, has been abroad, for it is Sunday ; 
and that work-room, at least during the afternoon 
of the day of rest, is generally void of its inmates. 
How, indeed, can it be otherwise? The proprie- 
tors have gone forth to enjoy somewhat of the ‘ fresh 
air’ at their suburban villa; after having, per- 
haps, received the usual gratification of attending 
the ministrations of their favourite preacher 
in the fashionable chapel, so that ‘dinner’ is 
dispensed with at their town establishment, and the 
apprentices and improvers are permitted to enjoy 
themselves during the afternoon. Morning arrives 
once more, and its sixth hour finds her with head 
bowed down, pained back, swollen limbs, and 
straining eyes, at the allotted task. For how long 
a period, and with what results, this bondage is 
to continue, our readers’ imagination may readily 
imagine.” 

It is to be hoped that shortly a stop shall be put 
to the slavery endured by females in all the grades 
of their employment. Fearful are the results that 
spring from the lowering of the female character 
from what it should be, and cannot be under pres- 
sures so awful and appalling as female employ- 
ments exhibit in London and other parts of the 
kingdom. 








FAMILY NOMENCLATURE. 
Suggested by Lower’s Historical Essays on English Surnames. 
(Third notice: conclusion.] 


Amonc the provincial and foreign words which 
might be added to Mr. L’s list of trade-names may 
be mentioned Tranter,* (Trender, Trinder, Trenter,) 
a common carrier; Badger (Bodger), a pedlar or 
hawker; Coussmaker (Dutch, koussen - maker), 
stocking-maker; Fuzilier. Emperor, Pope, Cardi- 
nal, Chancellor, and the like, seem better accounted 
for by supposing them derived from signs of 
houses or shops, which Mr. L. well shews, in a 
subsequent essay, have produced many names, 
than by any of the conjectures here set down by 
him. The following among others may be added to 
his list of trade-names:. Vassall, Thane, Hinrman 
(henchman), Hind (Hine), Cotter (Cottier), Chap- 
man (Chipman), Ashburner (probably of German 
origin), Scriven (Scrivener, Scribe—old French es- 
crivain, old English scriveyn), Alabaster (Arblaste, 
old French L’Arbalestier, also a name), cross-~ 
bowman. Husband, mentioned by Mr. L. else- 
where, may in some cases be Hurst-bourne, which 
is commonly so pronounced in Hampshire; the 
French, however, have Le-marié, and we Bride- 
groom: Bride may (like the parish in London, &c.) 
be from St. Bridget ; Macbride is a Scottish name. 

It has been observed, that there are about 700 
surnames comprising Christian names used as such, 
and the patronymics, abbreviations, corruptions, 
“ nurse-names,” modifications, and “ mollifications,”’ 
thence sprung, forming the second class of English 
cognomens; a number which will surprise less 
when we consider that several Christian names re- 
joice in a fine large family of eight, ten, or even fif- 
teen, and that one, William,} is the happy father of 
at least twenty such surnames. In Mr. L.’s copi- 
ous and well-arranged list of these, though of course, 
as critics, we could contrive to pick several holes, we 
must confine ourselves to one, namely, his includ- 
ing among them that remarkable race of unfledged 
-cocks, known as Adcocks and Badcocks, and Pea- 
cocks and Leacocks and Meacocks, and Bawcocks and 
Drawcocks, and Fencocks and Kencocks, and Stan- 
cocks and Bancocks and Hancocks and Tancocks, 
and Edgecocks and Hedgecocks, and Laycocks and 
Bacocks and Maycocks and Haycocks, and Silcocks 





* See Mr. Barnes’s valuable glossary to his ‘ Rural 
Poems in the Dorset Dialect,” noticed some time ago with 
due commendation in the Literary Gazette. 

+ One need hardly mention Williamson, Williams, Wil- 
son, Willis, Wilkins, Wilkinson, Wilkes, &c. &c. The French 
and other foreign cognomenclatures have the same class; 
thus, from Guillaume, come Guille, Guillot, Guillotin, 
Guilleminot, &e.; from Jaques, Jaquin, Jaquinct, Jacque- 





be; but where is the mourner whom we left heart- 


and Shileocks and Wilcocks, and Woodcocks, and 
Woolcocks, and Lowcocks and Slowcocks and Dro 
cocks and Grococks and Pococks and Ococks, and 
Hiscocks and Hercocks, and Whichcocks, and Wat- 
cocks, and Alcocks, and all the -cocks, to the discus- 
sion of whose mysterious parentage six pages are 
devoted. Starting with the idea that cock means 
little, chiefly it seems on the authority of cock-boat, 
cock-horse, and “ my little cock,” Mr. Lower con- 
cludes that these names, or rather almost all of 
them (not to set down aught in malice) are diminu- 
tives formed from Christian names; Wil-cock being 
“little Will,” Bad-cock “ little Bat or Bartholo- 
mew,” Al-cock “ little Hal or Harry,” and so on, 
and has thus, he says, assigned a satisfactory mean 
ing to five-sixths of those he has met with. But 
is this or any other cock certainly /ittle, and whence 
do we getit? We are so far from being cock-sure 
on this point, that though ‘‘ Gothic og, Persian 
kak,” stand in its favour in an etymological work be- 
fore us, his phrases,* even supposing them not other- 
wise explicable, having the word before the noun 
to be defined, do not convince us, at all events, as 
to the final -cock. Why should it thus appear in 
these names only, and not one other noun? But, 
not to dwell on philological objections, neither his 
arguments nor the specimens here given of his suc- 
cess on this scheme of interpretation, at all satisfy 
us; and all we can say for the hypothesis is, that it 
is, as was to be expected, ingenious, and far better 
than any of the others he quotes (for it does not 
seem to be original) except one. This one is fur- 
nished by a correspondent of the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, signing himself “ J. A. C. K.,”’ who, while 
attempting to account for several of these names 
in ways which are really not worth the few lines 
they take up in the essay, thus speaks of others: 
* Glasscock, Adcock, Mulcock, bid defiance to all 
etymology, unless the termination be a corruption 
of cot. Thus Glasscock becemes Glass-cote, Ad- 
cock At-cote” (Addecote rather), &c. We say ditto 
to Mr. J. 4. C. K., but would extend this expla- 
nation to all these names, instead. of a few only, 
holding them to be nothing more or less than local 
names, which have turned their -cotes into -cocks in 
obedience to that Ionict tendency to change ¢ at 
the end of a syllable to &, of which Mark Lane for 
Mart Lane, the old-fashioned apricock from the 
French abricot, and the modern vulgar Bark’l’my’s 
for Bartholomew’s, are undoubted examples. We 
will now give those which we think may be clearly 
identified with places, presuming that it is not very 
easy to find these places, most of them being but 
* Little cotes, where shepherds lie 
In winter’s wrathful time,” 

or, at best, ‘‘ low farms,” or ‘‘ poor pelting villages,” 
seldom rising to market-towns, chiefly situate in 
the midland and west-midland counties, and that 
we cannot pretend to have collected anything like 
all the-cocks. Addis-cote, Addis-cock ; Adde-cote, 
Ad-cock and At-cock; Als-cote, Al-cock ; Ave-cote 
4A-cock and Hay-cock; Ba-cote, Ba-cock; Bals- 
cote, Bal-cock; Baw-cote, Baw-cock; Bed-cote 
(possibly) Bad-cock and Bat-cock ; Dray-cote, 
Draw-cock and Dro-cock ; Edge-cott, Edge-cock and 
Hedge-cock ; Elii-cote or El-cote, El-cock ; Fen-cote, 
Fen-cock ; Glass-cote, Glass-cock ; Hurd-cote or 





* May not cock-boat, and the French synonym coquercau, 
be connected with coqgue a shell? The term would not ap- 
ply ill to such short broad craft as coracles, &c., which are 
certainly quite as like “a cockle or a walnut-shell” as 
Katherine’s cap can have been. A low Latin cogois quoted, 
and Chaucer and others use cogge, Shakspere, &c., cock, 
singly in this sense ; and Bailey has “ Coca, Coquia, a cogge 
or little boat, O. L.” (o/d Latin, for which read new Latin, 
these words not being classical), and ‘‘ Cocacle, a device 
the fishermen of Shrewsbury have made, of split sallow- 
twigs, and next the water covered with an ox-hide, &¢.,"— 
a plausible form of coracle, at all events, but needing better 
authority: Mr. Halliwell does not give it. This word, 
therefore, looks more like the noun itself than a mere ad- 
jective, and if so, has been enlarged to a “ cock-boat,” ra- 
ther than ‘‘diminished to a cock.” ‘‘ My little cock’? seems 
to have no more bearing on the point than “jolly old cock” 
would have; so that cock-horse, which we do not profess 
to account for, remains Mr. L.’s sole ‘‘ cheval de bataiille,” 
and will not, we apprehend, bear any very hard riding. 





minot, Jaconot, &c. 


+ The Ionians used +éza for rére, and the like. 
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Hur-cote, Her-cock; Which-cote, Which-cock ; 
Hitch-cote, Hitch-cock, and His-cock (or Es-cote, 
His-cock) Jetf-cote, Jeff-cock ; Ken-cote, Ken-cock ; 
Mul-cote (Mil-cote), Mul-cock ; North-cote (Nor- 
cote), Nor-cock; Od-cote, O-cock ; Pea-cote, Pea- 
cock ; Pid-cote, Pid-cock ; Pilli-cote, Pilli-cock ;* 
Polle-cote, Po-cock; Sil-coates, Sil-cock and Shil- 
cock ; What-cote, Wat-cock ; Wil-cote (Wilne-cote) 
Wil-cock ; Wood-cotey Wood-cock ; Woo!-cote, Wool- 
cock. Our essayist has explained about as many 
on his scheme ; but whatever may be deemed of our 
success, we hardly think his Hedgecock from Hodge, 
Glasscock from Nicholas, Woolcock from William, 
Hitchcock trom Richard, or Grocock from Gregory, 
can pass muster. On the other hand, we have lit- 
tle doubt but that a thorough investigation of all 
the -cocks and -cotes would tend to confirm our (or 
rather J. A. C: K.’s) theory; and in the mean time 
confidently leave the readers of the Literary Ga- 
xette to judge whether ‘‘ our cocks do win the bat- 
tle still of his.” 

Elated with his supposed success, Mr. Lower 
goes a step further, and has “no hesitation in call- 
ing Coxe a synonym of little ;’ which we, being of 
course equally positive on the opposite side, have no 
hesitation in calling a derivative of Coke or Cook, 
formed therefrom either by what he elsewhere well 
describes as “ the vulgar tendency to pluralise,” 
or by the patronymic process. Coxhead, which he 
renders “ (ittle-head,”’ we should resolve into Cote’s- 
head, trusting to the analogy of Cot’s-ford (Coaford 
is a surname), Cote’s-worth, Coties-bach, &c.; and, 
moreover, suspecting that Coxwell (Cowell, Coxill) 
and Cox-wold spring, in like manner, from Cote’s- 
well and Cot’s-wold. 

Beside those already explained as local names, 

a few more of the “ Oddities,” and “ More Oddities” 
before us may, we think, be well accounted for in 
that or other ways, to the loss certainly of sound 
and oddity, but to the gain of sense and etymology. 
Grote, for instance, need not be the coin s0 called, 
but is most likely the Dutch groot, great; and we 
believe the ex-M.P. for London does claim descent 
from the great “ De Groot,” or Grotius. Pringle, 
too, may be a prindie, small field or croft, that is, 
and not the “ obsolete Scottish coin.” Pop-kiss 
is probably an improvement on Popkins, as Pur-kiss 
is on Perkins; and by the same agreeable oral ten- 
dency, Wilkins may in time become Will-kiss, and 
Makins, May-kiss. 
. © Ut sunt divorum, Mars, Bacchus,” the di- 
vinities ofa “ creed outworn,” will hardly stand 
a critical scrutiny; the former is probably the 
French name of the month,—we have March and 
May, and they Janvier and Avril beside. As 
for the “ jolly god,” this edition “ fears we must 
be content with a much humbler origin for this 
name, viz. ‘ Bakehouse.’ Backhouse,’ Dutch Bak- 
huyzxen, “and Bacus (Becus), are similar corrup- 
tions. ... House, as a termination, is often cor- 
rupted to us, e.g. Stonehouse to Stannus, Woodhouse 
to Woodus (Woodas).’’ Bacchus, however, may be 
the sign “ Bacchus and Tun,” which is still used. 

To quote that faithful old friend the Latin gram- 
mar again, “ vircrum, ut Cato, Virgilius” (Vergil 
is here, but not Cato), are probably foreign: the 
Germans, Netherlanders, Scandinavians, &c., have 
to this day many classical or classicised names; as, 
Cotta, Mylius, Livius, Carus, Pretorius, Aven- 
arius, Cellarius, Caius, Marcus, Magnus, Serenius, 
Sartorius; of which we have naturalised some. 
Sir Julius Cesar was an eminent civilian, knighted 
and made Chancellor of the Exchequer by James I. 

To the interesting historical anecdotes illustrat- 
ing ‘ Changed Surnames,” in Essay 14, is now sub- 
joined, “ it may be added that many families in 
our own times have changed their names for others 
of better sound or higher fame ; thus Hayward has 





® Mr. L. derives Philcow from Pillicock ; we should ima- 
gine some Phil-cote, Fill-cote travestied; Pillicot, from 
which the famous Pillicock seems clearly to come, is in 
Buckinghamshire. Peacock and Woodcock may, of course, 
4 — from signs, but Peacctes and Woodcotes 
abound. 





become Howard; Sheepshanks, Yorke; Up-John, 
Ap-John.” Beside these, Mont-gomery from Go- 
mery, Scudamore from Skidmore, Fitz- Wygram from 
Wigram, Wyatt-ville from Wyait, might be cited 
among the many changes of this kind which have 
happened or are still happening, with or without 
provisions in wills, or leave of crown and parlia- 
ment; a true and faithful account of which would 
furnish a curious chapter of secret family-history. 
But we will leave Miss Mitford* to deal with such 
contrivances for securing “a commodity of good 
names,” with “ all varieties in spelling, devices to 
turn the vulgar to the genteel by the mere change 
of a letter,’”?—Smythe, Cutlar, Yonge, Tayleure, 
Fysshe, Broun, Foord, Wyllyams, Martyn, to wit.— 
“ Hence the‘ Des,’ and the ‘ Fitzes,’ by which good 
common English is transmogrificd into bad French, 
to be mispronounced by the ignorant, and laughed 
at by the wise, the deserved and inevitable fate of 
pretension, ridiculous in every thing, and most of 
all in strange names.” 

“Many Jewish families,’ pursues Mr. Lower, 
“have assimilated their surnames to others of 
English origin, as Abraham to Braham, Moses to 
Moss, Salomon to Salmon (or Sloman), Jonas to 
Jones, Levi to Lewis:’? to which may be added 
Barugh (Baruch) to Barough and Barrow, Elias to 
Ellis, Eliason to Elliotson, Emanuel to Manuel. 
Goldsmid, has been in some cases—as in that of the 
late Mr. Lewis Goldsmith, whose death we noticed 
a few months ago—anglicised to Goldsmith. Dr. 
Wolfff mentions another singular change of the 
same kind in the East, that of Ben-Toora to Ven- 
tura, well known as governor of Cashmeer, under 
the late Maharajah Runjeet Singh: General Joch- 
mus, he adds, is alsoa Jew. Sidonia,t by the way, 
has not much exaggerated the number of Jewish 
musicians: Herz, Moscheles, Potter, Barnett, and 
several of less note, beside Lazarus, Salaman, Elia- 
son, and others whose names bewray them, occur at 
once. How several of the Barnetis, and a few of the 
Barnards and Brandons, came by their Christian sur- 
names, it is not easy to say. Lyon, Lyons (and Ger- 
man Léwe, lion), and Myers (German Meier, far- 
mer), are likewise common Jewish names in Eng- 
land. 

And now, if more space seems to have been given 
to the second edition of these Essays on Surnames 
than is warranted by the size of the work or the 
importance of the subject, let it be remembered 
that it is the only separate work on that subject, 
and that an inquiry into the meaning and origin of 
several thousand English words, all meaning or 
having meant something somewhere or somewhen, 
many hundreds of which have been hitherto not 
understood at alJ, while many scores have been 
either misinterpreted or thought to have no mean- 
ing at all,—cannot be unworthy the attention of all 
who wish to have a thorough knowledge of their 
own tongue. We can only say, that we know no 
vein of this rich mine of Anglo-Saxon, old English, 
provincial, and foreign words, that has been yet 
fully worked out ; that we have been forced to leave 
untouched, or but to hint at, several curious and 
interesting points ; and that our chief trouble has 
been to pick and cull out of the mass of materials 
which some little attention to it has heaped up 
round us. A complete alphabetical index of the 
names noticed, and (one last word of fault-finding) 
a careful correction of several errors of the pen or 
press,§ would add much to the value of the next 

* Our Village, Series IV., p. 76. 

+ Mission to Bokhara, 2d ed., vol. i. p. 226. 

t Coningsby, vol. ii. p. 208. 

3 Ceorle for ceorl, wode for wd, sangstre for sangestre, 
lowe for hlaw or hlew, feoh-fee for feoh, fee, mynstre for 
mynster, Guardot for Girardot, Laprimandaye for Lapri- 
maudaye, Poitlevin for Poittevio, Emarsen for Einarsen, 
Arfredson for Arfvedson, Herningsen for Henningsen, 
may be noted. There is a prejudice, we know, against 
Errata, a most unfair one, however; for as mistakes 
will happen with the hest-regulated authors and print- 
ers, it is hard on the reader not to be made aware of 
them, and thus saved from error or perplexity; there- 
fore even a long list of corrections is far better than none, 
and a notice of the above, and the few others in the book, 
would have done no discredit to printer, author, or pub- 








—=. 
edition; and we trust the opportunity for makin, 

these improvements will not long be waited for. 
If we have been able to fulfil our promise to be 
‘‘ critical,’ Mr. Lower has himself to thank for it: 
but for him, we, and probably most of the readers 
of the Literary Gazette, would to this day haye 
cared little, and known less, about our own and 
our neighbours’ surnames. If we have now and 
then been tempted to dispute an assertion, fal] foul 
of an etymology, or try to upset a theory, we are 
sure he will be the last person to quarrel with ys 
for it; for every fresh discussion can hardly fail to 
throw some new light on the favourite subject to 
which he has so pleasantly drawn our attention 
Surely he who is the first to treat in a disting 
form, and in an instructive and amusing way, 
theme which, though coming home to every man’s 
bosom,—* Notre nom propre c’ est nous-mémes,” saysa 
French writer; ‘Sine nomine homo non est,” says a 
Dutch one,—and bearing closely on the study of his. 
tory and antiquities, of language and manners, has 
been hitherto much neglected, has done the state 
some service. 





Sermons preached at St. Paul's, §c. By the Rey, 
Sydney Smith. 8vo, pp. 429. Longmans, 
Tue fresh and vigorous intellect of the renowned 
Dean of St. Paul’s runs a superabundant course 
throughout these various discourses, preached a 
they were on solemn occasions, on texts demand. 
ing orthodox and doctrinal treatment, and on be 
half of public educational institutions and chai 
ties. In none of them do we witness hackneyed 
views or a common hand. They inculcate great 
truths with the powers of a decisive mind; or they 
establish Christian facts with equal clearness and 
force; or they read the highest moral lessons in 
the cause of justice and benevolence, whether in 
application to the undeniable rights of all classes 
of the community to the blessings of wisely regu. 
lated instruction, or to the solace of misery and 
distress when such is the dispensation of Provi- 
dence to the less successful strugglers of our kind, 
The volume, indeed, is a mine of godly and human 
wealth, which may be explored again and again, 
and ever with new benefit. The style is often a 
model for composition; but it is the comprehen- 
sive whole, the far-sighted yet correct vision which 
unites the future with the present, and the pith 
and originality that pervades the work, which re- 
commend it as a standard manual of many duties, 
which must be perused with much internal satis- 
faction by every well-disposed and virtuous reader. 


The Philosophy of Vrade, §c. By Patrick James 
Stirling. 8vo, pp. 880. Edinburgh, Oliver and 
Boyd; London, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

THE most intricate questions involved in following 
out the consideration of corn, currency, profits, and 
other problems of political economy, are most ela- 
borately treated in this very able volume, which 
may be viewed as a compendium of the science— 
if science the union in discussion of these various 
ramifications of this prodigious tree of knowledge 
may yet be called. For us to enter into an exa- 
mination of its breadth, length, heights, roots, and 
bearings, would be absurd. All we can say is, 
that it is the work of an astute and comprehensive 
mind, and brings out statements of value, and co- 
rollaries worthy of study, in a powerful manner. 


Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, §c. By Robert 
Potts, M.A. 8vo. Cambridge, J. W. Parker. 
Srmson is here improved upon by the later geo- 
meter, and many things made more readily appa- 

rent to the student than in the original system. 





lisher. Whilst correcting others’ mistakes we must not 
forget our own. Insert the word hereditary before “ sure 
names,” Literary Gazeite, p. 358, middle col., line 31, and 
add the following notes: “True surnames were not 
general among the French middle classes till the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, and not till some time 
later introduced among the peasantry.” In the Welsh 
enumeration, bottom of last co 357, Onion and Bunyan 
may be corruptions of Einion and Benyon. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. Bett’s letter, dated 23d April, posted at 
Alton on the 24th, reached us only on Satur- 
day, too late for last week’s Gazette. We do not 
regret this. The contents would have caused 
no change in our observations and expressions of 
sorrow and hope for the past and future proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society; and we now retract no- 
thing of our former remarks upon and details of 
the case. The onus probandi of our hearsay account 
js, however, removed from us by the subjoined cor- 
respondence and statement sent by Dr. Lee, with a 
request for publication. We submit them to our 
readers with a few concluding comments of our 
own. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Selborne, April 23d, 1846. 

Sir,—There is an article in the Literary Gazette 
of the 28th ult. on the subject of the late award of 
the Royal Medal by the Council of the Royal So- 
ciety, the whole tenour of which is so contrary to 
the truth of the case, that I venture to address you 
on the subject, confident, from the general fair and 
honourable character of your publication, that you 
will readily give insertion to my communication. 
I beg to premise, that I write only as an indivi- 
dual member of the Physiological Committee, and 
not in any way officially, nor even with the cogni- 
sance of the committee in general; and the only 
ground on which I claim your attention is, that 
whilst, on the one hand, my position as secretary to 
the committee renders me cognisant of the facts of 
the case, on the other, my having taken no part in 
the discussions, having even refrained from voting 
because I did not consider myself as sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the merits of Mr. Beck’s discoveries, 
—I may perhaps be listened to as at least a fair and 
unbiassed witness. I have also to observe, that 
any information as to the circumstances which took 
place at the committee could only have reached 
your informant through a breach of confidence, and 
that therefore there were prima facie grounds for 
you to suspect his correctness. 

I will now advert seriatim to the statements ir 
your report which are either false or so worded 
as to be calculated seriously to mislead. 

“The Physiological Committee—a numerous one 
—assembled to receive the reports on the merits of 
the papers, and to recommend the award of the 
Royal Medal,” &c. 

Now it would appear from this passage that the 
object of the committee was to receive reports on 
the papers which had reference to the award of the 
Royal Medal. This was not the case; there were 
no reports to be received relative to the Royal 
Medal; the latter part of this paragraph in your 
article is utterly wntrue. After the usual routine 
business had been gone through, Dr. Roget, one 
of the secretaries of the Royal Society (not the 
secretary of the committee), stated, by mistake, as 
it afterwards appeared, that the Royal Medal for 
the year was not to be awarded in the physiologi- 
cal section; and Mr. Lawrence consequently left 
the chair and quitted the room. This gentleman 
left in haste, and was the only one who had gone, 
when Dr. Roget, on further examination of the re- 
cords, informed us that he had been mistaken, and 
that it was absolutely necessary that the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Medal should take place 
onthatday. In perfect good faith, and I am sure 
without any bias for or against any particular paper, 
the Committee again took their seats, Dr. Todd 
being in the chair. A list was then made by my- 
self of all the physiological papers that had been 
read during the last three years; each paper was 
considered seriatim, and Mr. Beck’s paper was, 
after much consideration, selected for recommen- 
dation for the award of the Royal Medal. There 
's Not a word of truth in the assertion that “ Dr. 

arpey drew from his pocket a report” on Mr. 
eck’s paper; there was no such report on this or 
on any other paper, nor was Mr. Beck’s paper 





treated or considered in any way differently from 
any other. 

As Iam not on the Council, I cannot say any- 
thing from my personal knowledge on the matter 
of your next paragraph. It is asserted, further 
on, that “it was not until after Mr. Lawrence’s 
departure that the report was produced by Dr. 
Sharpey.” This assertion has been disposed of 
already: there was no such report. The next as- 
sertion is, that at the next meeting of the com- 
mittee, ‘Mr. Lawrence in the chair,’’ when “ the 
minutes were read he was astounded, and in his 
surprise (!) put to the meeting the confirmation of 
the minutes.’ — May I not safely leave this sen- 
tence to itself? 

I have confined myself here to a denial of the 
erroneous statements in your article; but I have 
no hesitation in saying, that were the whole trans- 
action known to the world, there would not be the 
slightest ground for your accusation of “ jealousy, 
selfishness, or favouritism,” against the Committee. 

I may safely pass unnoticed the attacks upon the 
character of Dr. Roget. That gentleman is too 
well known and appreciated as a man of high hon- 
our and irreproachable conduct, both in his public 
relations and in private life, to require any defence 
against the indefinite assertion of an anonymous 
writer. 

I have to apologise for the delay which has oc- 
curred in sending you this slight explanation; it 
has been occasioned by my absence from town, and 
other circumstances out of my control. 

am, &c. Tuomas BELL. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
4 Saville Row, April 27, 1846. 

Dear Sir,—I feel it my duty on public grounds 
no longer to withhold the accompanying correspon- 
dence, protest, memorial, and remarks relative to 
the late illegal award of the Royal Medal. You 
were the first to publish the fact, and to give an ac- 
count of the irregular proceedings connected there- 
with. Your statements are mainly true; but with 
a view to the completeness of the case, even involv- 
ing some repetition, an early insertion of the en- 
closed would greatly oblige, Yours, &c., 

Rosert Lee. 

The Committee of Physiology met on the 
27th of October, Mr. Lawrence in the chair. 
Present—Drs. Bostock, Todd, Roget, Sharpey; 
Messrs. Bowman, Kiernan, and Bell. In the 
printed notice sent to each of the members of the 
Committee, it was distinctly stated that the Com- 
mittee was summoned expressly for the purpose of 
considering the recommendation to the Council of 
the awards of the Copley Medal, and the Royal 
Medal in Physiology. After the Copley Medal had 
been recommended to be awarded to Professor 
Owen, Dr. Roget stated that it was a mistake about 
the Physiological Medal, that it was a Physical and 
not a Physiological Medal, and that there was no 
further business before the Committee. Upon this 
the meeting was dissolved. Mr. Lawrence was 
the only member who went away. Immediately 
after his departure, one of the members referred to 
the First Part of the Philosophical Transactions for 
1843, and shewed that it was a Physiological 
Medal, as stated in the printed summons to the 
members of the Committee. 

At the meeting of the Council which was held on 
the 30th October, when the medal was awarded, 
there were present Lord Northampton, Drs. 
Sharpey, Roget, Bostock, and Mr. Bowman, Sir W. 
Burnet, Mr. Christie, Mr. Dollond, Dean of Ely, 
Mr. Graham, and Sir G. Lubbock. Four of the 
members of the illegal Committee of Physiology 
were present at this Council, and the only persons 
who profess to know any thing about physiology, 
viz. Bostock, Bowman, Roget, and Sharpey. 

Letter from Dr. Lee to Dr, Roget. 
4 Saville Row, 13th November, 1845. 

My dear Sir,—You were present, I believe, at the 
meeting of the Physiological Committee when it 
was recommended to award the Royal Medal to Mr. 





Beck. Did it not occur to you that it would have 
been proper to have compared the dissections of 
Mr. Beck with those I had recently made, before 
coming to a decision, which will have the effect of 
making it appear that my descriptions and delinea- 
tions of the nerves of the uterus are incorrect?— 
I remain, &c., Rosert LEE. 
Dr. Roget to Dr. Lee. 

18 Upper Bedferd Place, Nov. 13, 1845. 

My dear Sir,—The committee of physiology had 
received, before they came to the decision respect- 
ing the award of the Royal Medal which you refer 
to in your letter of this morning, two separate re- 
ports on Mr. Beck’s paper, drawn up by the refe- 
rees to whom it had been sent for examination, 
and for their opinion of its merits; and the recom- 
mendation by the Committee of the award of one of 
the Royal Medals to the author of the paper was 
made after these reports had been read to them 
and taken into their consideration, at one of the 
fullest meetings of that committee we have ever 
had. 

These reports being confidential, I am not at 
liberty to communicate to you; but as there will 
probably soon be another meeting of the Committee, 
[ will not fail to read to them your note to me of 
this morning.—I am, &c., P. M. Rocet. 


I also acquainted Dr. Roget with the whole of 
the proceedings, and expressed my conviction that 
they were illegal and unjust, and could not fail to 
reflect the deepest discredit on the Royal Society. 
I informed him that the award of the Royal Medal 
had been made without investigation, and conse- 
quently in ignorance; and that the greater num- 
ber of the members of the Committee had neglected, 
though requested by me, to examine my dissec- 
tions. In a few months it will be discovered, I 
added, that the Council have awarded the Royal 
Medal for destroying, and not for displaying, the 
nervous system of the uterus. Dr. Roget requested 
me to address the Council on the subject; but in- 
stead of doing so, I forwarded the following letter 
to him, a copy of which was sent to Lord North- 
ampton : 

Dr. Lee to Dr. Roget. 
17th November, 1845. 

My dear Sir,—Having been two years in the 
Council of the Royal Society, I am aware that none 
but members of the Council have a right to know 
what has taken place at the meetings before the 
decisions are publicly announced. 1 cannot there-_ 
fore, with propriety, send any statement to the 
Council, as you recommended me to do. Having 
acquainted you, one of the principal office-bearers 
and guardians of the honour of the Royal Society, 
with the unprecedented and illegal proceedings in 
the Physiological Committee, it is for you to deter- 
mine whether the Council, in ignorance of what 
has occurred, shall be permitted to proceed in a 
course injurious to the moral character of the 
Royal Society, and destructive of my scientific re- 
putation.—I remain, &c., Rozert Ler. 

Having received no reply, I submitted the fol- 
lowing Protest: 

To the President and Members of the Council of the Royal 
Society of London, 
4 Saville Row, December 1, 1845. 

My Lords and Gentlemen,—I feel compelled to 
protest against the Council’s award of the Royal 
Medal, from the conviction that by doing so I 
shall vindicate the truth, which is now assailed, and 
prevent the Council from committing an error 
which will reflect signal discredit on the Royal So- 
ciety itself. 

The first ground of this Protest is, that not one 
member of the Physiological Committee, except 
Mr. Lawrence, has examined my two recent and 
most perfect dissections of the nervous system of 
the uterus, which were described by me in a paper 
read to the Royal Society at the last meeting in 
the month of June, and which paper, contrary to 
the recommendation of the referee (Sir B. Brodie), 
has been refused a place in the Philosophical Tran- 
sactions. Doctors Todd and Sharpey having there- 
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fore never seen these dissections, nor the dissec- 
tion figured in the Philosophical Transactions in 
1842, though requested by me to do so, have con- 
sequently framed their report with an imperfect 
knowledge, or rather in a state of total ignorance, 
of what had previously been done by me on the 
subject: which report has nevertheless been 
adopted by the Physiological Committee, and made 
the ground of a recommendation for this award. 
The Council cannot fail to perceive that an exami- 
nation of all my dissections ought to have been 
made by Drs. Todd and Sharpey before any fair 
and just report could be drawn, much less a recom- 
mendation to the Council for the award of the 
Royal Medal. 

The second reason for my Protest is, that this 
award casts a doubt on the accuracy of my descrip- 
tions and delineations of the nerves of the uterus 
in the Transactions of the Royal Society. More 
than fifty distinguished English and Foreign anato- 
mists have carefully examined my dissections, 
which first displayed this great nervous system, 
and have borne testimony in writing to the truth 
ofmy published statements. Many of these anato- 
mists are Fellows of the Royal Society, and much 
superior in scientific reputation to the individuals 
who, without examination, have urged the Physio- 
logical Committee to recommend this award. 

A third reason which I have to assign to the 
Council for this Protest is, that the recommenda- 
tion of the Physiological Committee was made in 
a hasty and irregular, if not in a positively illegal 
manner—a manner calculated to excite suspicions 
respecting the ‘motives of those who have been 
most active in promoting this award. 

A fourth ground for protesting against this adju- 
dication is, the established practice of the Royal 
Society, in which it has ever been the rule to ab- 
stain from giving an opinion on any disputed 
point of fact, or deciding on a subject which is still 
in controversy. 

For these reasons I beseech the Council of the 
Royal Society to suspend this award, until all the 
circumstances detailed in this Protest have under- 
gone a rigid and impartial investigation. The in- 
terests of science, and the honour of the Royal 
Society itself, render an inquiry imperative upon 
the Council. I have the honour, &c. 

Rosert Lee. 


No notice was taken of this Protest ; I therefore, 
after the circulation of the annual address, sent in 
the subjoined : 

To the President and Council of the Roya! Society of London. 
4, Saville Row, 2d April, 1846. 

My Lords and Gentlemen,—In the printed ad- 
dress of the President, delivered at the last anni- 
versary meeting of the Society, it is stated that 
the Royal Medal had been adjudged by the Council, 
complying thereby with the recommendation of 
the Committee of Physiology.” 

It is proved by the following statement of facts 
that no recommendation was made by the Com- 
mittee of Physiology to the Council for such an 
award; and that the statutes of the Society and 
regulations ordered by the Crown for the award 
of Royal Medals have been violated by the late 
Council. 

On the 27th of October last, the Committee of 
Physiology met. Mr. Lawrence, who had been 
the referee on all my papers on the nerves of the 
uterus, published in the Philosophical Transactions, 
was president of the committee on that occasion. 
When the committee had recommended the Coun- 
cil to award the Copley Medal to Mr. Owen, and 
transacted other business, the secretary informed 
Mr. Lawrence that there was no further business 
before the committee to transact, on receiving 
which intimation Mr. Lawrence dissolved the meet- 
ing, and left Somerset House. 

No sooner had the president taken his departure 
than the remaining members of this dissolved com- 
mittee re-formed themselves, Dr. Todd took the 
chair; and the meeting, thus reconstructed, pro- 


ded to ider the award of the Royal Medal 
in physiology. Fifteen papers were named or put 
in competition for the medal. One of these was 
my supplement to a paper on the nervous ganglia 
of the uterus, which hat been read to the Society 
on the 19th of June, and which contained addi- 
tional and important evidence in confirmation of 
the accuracy of my descriptions and delineations 
of the nerves of the uterus in the TZransactions of 
the Royal Society. This paper had remained un- 
referred four months after having been read to 
the Society. Another paper put in competition 
for the medal was one, on the nerves of the 
uterus, by Mr. Beck, which had never been 
read to the Society, but had been referred, on the 
3d of July, to Drs, Todd and Sharpey. Two 
separate reports from Drs. Todd and Sharpey were 
produced and read, and then this meeting “ re- 
solved to recommend the Council to award the 
Royal Medal to Mr. Beck.” 

After this transaction, the next act of this meet- 
ing was to refer my supplement to Sir B. Brodie, 
to ascertain whether it was worthy of publication. 
Sir Benjamin recommended the Committee of Phy- 
siology to print the paper; bat the Committee, on 
the 6th of November, ‘‘ Resolved that Dr. Lee’s 
Appendix be not recommended to be printed.” 

On the 30th of October, the Couacil of the 
Royal Society met, and, on the recommendation 
of the reconstructed meeting held three days 
before, ‘‘ Resolved that one of the Royal Medals 
in physiology be awarded to T. S. Beck, Esq., for 
his paper entitled, ‘On the nerves of the uterus.’ ”’ 

The Council then resolved itself into a commit- 
tee of papers, to determine whether the paper to 
which the Royal Medal had just been awarded was 
fit to be printed. The medal was awarded to a 
paper which had never been read to the Society, 
and had not been ordered to be printed. 

On the 7th of November, in an interview which 
I had with the President, I stated to his Lordship 
that the award had been made without investiga- 
tion, and that the recommendation to the Council 
had not proceeded from the Committee of Physio- 
logy, but from an illegally constituted meeting, 
after the committee had been dissolved by the 
chairman. His Lordship replied, that the Council 
had awarded the medal on its own responsibility ; 
that it was at perfect liberty to decide independ- 
ently of the Committee; and that it was of no con- 
sequence whether the recommendation came to 
the Council from the Committee regularly consti- 
tuted, for the minutes of the meeting had been 
confirmed. The medal has been awarded, added 
the President; the thing is done, and it is too late 
to say any thing more about it. 

About the middle of November, the President 
sent a requisition to the Committee of Physiology, 
ordering them to state the grounds upon which 
they had recommended the award of the Royal 
Medal in Physiology. On the 20th of November, 
the Committee met and “ Resolved, that Dr. Todd 
and Dr. Sharpey be requested to draw up a report 
on the claims of Mr. Beck’s paper to the award of 
the Royal Medal, and that Mr. Beck’s paper be 
sent in succession to the several members of the 
Committee of Physiology resident in London.” 

At this meeting Mr. Lawrence requested the 
secretary to shew him Mr. Beck’s paper, but it 
was not forthcoming; and the secretary stated 
that it was in the author’s possession, contrary to 
a statute of the Society, enacted expressly for the 
purpose of preventing the perpetration of literary 
and scientific frauds. 

On the 27th of November, the Committee met, 
when the report of Drs. Sharpey and Todd was 
read and adopted. On the Ist of December, this 
report came before the Council, and it has been 
printed in the Proceedings of the Society, and in 
the address of the President at the anniversary 
meeting, as if it had been the true report of the 
Committee of Physiology on the claim of Mr, 
Beck’s paper to the award of the medal. That 








such is not the fact can readily be proved, for the 





— 
medal was awarded by the Council a month before 

and on the recommendation of the reconstructed 
meeting on the 27th of October, when two other 
reports were produced, and read by Drs. Toda anj 
Sharpey, which reports, Dr. Roget states, «a1, 
confidential,” and have not yet seen the light, 

The following notice is affixed to the First Pay 
of the Philosophical Transactions for 1845 ; and tha 
same notice has been affixed to every volume of 
the Philosophical Transactions published since 1837. 

“* Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, in restoring the 
Royal Medals, has been graciously pleased to ap. 
prove the following regulations for the award of 
them :. ‘That the Royal Medals be given for such 
papers ONLY as have been presented to the Royal 
Society, and inserted in their Transactions,’ ” 

The Medal in Physiology was awarded by the 
late Council to a paper which had never been read 
to the Society, and has not been inserted jn the 
Philosophical Transactions. 

I can now demonstrate that the highest honours 
of the Royal Society have been conferred for de. 
stroying, and not for displaying, the nerves of the 
uterus. Ifthe Council will appoint a competent 
tribunal to investigate the subject, the truth of 
what is affirmed will speedily be discovered, anj 
the injury inflicted on anatomical and physiologj. 
cal science, by these irregular, unjust, and mos 
unphilosophical proceedings, be repaired, Th; 
moral character of the Royal Society requires tha 
a rigorous examination be made, without delay, of 
the whole of these extraordinary transactions—| 
am, &c. Rosert Lez, 

Dr. Roget to Dr. Lee. 
Royal Society, Somerset House, April 3, 1846, 

Sir,—I am instructed by the President anj 
Council of the Royal Society to inform you, in re. 
ply to your communication, that they do not consi- 
der themselves authorised to revise the grounds 
on which a Royal Medal has already been awarded; 
and I am further directed to communicate to youa 
resolution which they have adopted, with a view to 
the prevention of future difficulties in the awards 
of the Royal Medals, and I accordingly enclose a 
copy of that resolution.—I am, &c., 

P. M. Roeet, Secretary. 

This resolution is to the effect that the Medals 
in future shall be awarded to printed papers only, 

In conclusion I have a to add, that Dr. 
Knox, Member of the Institute of France, and 
a celebrated anatomist, was challenged to ex- 
amine Mr. Beck’s dissection, and point out any 
error in it; he did so in the presence of Mr. 
Bowman and Dr. Fergusson, of King’s College, 
and shewed that there were many branches of 
nerves cut across: he took up the cut ends and 
traced them into the parts below the surface of the 
preparation, demonstrating that they were some of 
the very nerves seen in Dr. Lee’s more complete 
dissections. 

Dr. Knox, after inquiring as to the method 
which had been used in conducting the dissection, 
remarked, that the nervous structures which were 
visible appeared to have been shredded and de- 
prived of their sheath, and stated his conviction 
that such a mode of proceeding could not be 
relied upon in the dissection of the sympathetic 
nerves; and, if adopted, would render all the dis- 
sections of Scarpa, Walter, Lobstein, and other 
celebrated anatomists, as completely erroneous 
as those of Dr. Lee would appear to be if Mr. 
Beck’s dissection is taken as a true one. Dr. 
K. was unable to find any instances in which the 
herves were seen accompanying the arteries and 
veins, as may constantly be seen in my dis- 
sections, in accordance with the universal mode 
of distribution. . 

Dr. Todd now admits that Mr. Beck’s dissec- 
tions “ confirm those of Dr. Lee.” 


The whole case, as here given, seems a tissue of 
mistakes. Mr. Bell says, by a mistake of Dr. 
Roget’s, the committee was dissolved and re-form- 


ed after the departure of Mr. Lawrence. Accord- 
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jng to Dr. Roget, Mr. Bell is mistaken as to the 

ading of reports—the first affirming, the second 
peak the fact, presuming that both refer to the 
same meeting. But whether or no, the truth 
seems cleat that Dr, Sharpey and Dr. Todd’s re- 


orts biassed the physiological committee, and, 
through them, the Council, although the award ap- 
ears, by the president’s address, to be based upon 
a different report altogether. The committee (ex- 


duding the two referees and Mr. Bell, who re- 
frained from voting), not very numerous (another 
mistake), made the great mistake of recommend- 
ing a controversial paper, probably in their haste 
to select some communication presented within 
three years to deserve the medal for physiology. 
Dr. Todd made a mistake in giving an opinion 
upon insufficient grounds, but has made amends 
by farther investigation and acknowledgment of 
his mistake. Dr. Sharpey perpetrated the like 
mistake, but has not confessed, recent examination 
and research having probably established in his 
mind his original opinions. The Council have com- 
mitted two mistakes—adopting the recommenda- 
tion of a controversial paper, and awarding the 
medal toa paper which had not appeared in the 
Transactions. The referring it after their decision 
ofaward for a report of the grounds upon which 
ithad been recommended, shews an uneasy con- 
sciousness of the one mistake; and its having been 
ordered for printing previously to the public an- 
nouncement of the award is no excuse for the 
other. Unless Dr. Knox has made an egregious 
mistake in his examination of Mr. Beck’s prepar- 
ation, and Dr. Todd again in asserting that they 
confirm Dr. Lee’s dissections, Mr. Beck will be 
guilty of a very questionable mistake in retaining 
the medal; or rather, the having received a Royal 
Medal will be the most unfortunate mistake that 
could have happened to his career. 

But the most serious mistake of all will be, the 
Royal Society not revising their rules and working 
improvements. This, however, we do not appre- 
hend. The good work, we repeat, has commenced. 
Free discussion and awards to printed papers only 
have been acceded. And shortly, we trust, a reso- 
lution for reports on referred papers to the Fellows 
at large will be passed. Again we would earnestly 
direct attention to the constitution of the Society, 
the incongruous mass of which it is composed. 
The immediate remedy for this would be dissolution 
and reorganisation. But this would hazard annihi- 
lation, and Heaven forbid that such a society should 
cease to exist, or that such a series of glorious ema- 
nations of mind as the Transactions contain should 
end in the middle of the nineteenth century! No. 
Let the ballot be worthily conducted, and the weed- 
ing left to time; canvassing scouted; and no such 
title as “ proprietor of an island” disfigure a nomi- 
nation certificate for the future. Let the merit of 
works be the chief passport to F.R.S.: the distinc- 
tion will be the more prized, and the award of the 
Royal Society universally honoured. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
April 24th.—Professor Solly “ On the practice and 
theory of agricultural chemistry.” The object of 
this lecture was to carry out and extend certain 
views proposed ten years since in a lecture by 
Prof. $., and to shew how far these views had 
been confirmed or disproved by subsequent experi- 
ments. Mr. Solly commenced by giving a short 
sketch of organic chemistry in general, and more 
particularly of the processes of vegetable analysis, 
describing the three great operations necessary in 
ascertaining the composition of a plant; the first, 
in which a plant is merely separated into organic 
matter, inorganic matter, and water; the second, 
in which the organic matter alone is examined, and 
the proportion of oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and 
nitrogen which it contains is ascertained ; and the 
third or proximate analysis, in which the nature 
and Proportion of the different proximate elements, 
morganic as well as organic, are determined. 

The nature of the food of plants was next de- 





scribed, the substances present in the air and soil 
enumerated, and the state and condition pointed 
out which appears to be necessary for the absorp- 
tion and assimilation of the elements of organic 
matter. The food of plants was stated to be, car- 
bonic acid, water, ammonia, nitric acid, sulphuric 
acid, phosphoric acid, and probably also carbonic 
oxide, carburetted hydrogen, and su]phuretted hy- 
drogen, the real sources of organic matter, together 
with small quantities of inorganic matter derived 
almost entirely from the soil, namely, potash, soda, 
lime, magnesia, silica, alumina, oxides of iron and 
manganese, chlorine, phosphorus, and sulphur. Re- 
ference was then made to experiments which the 
lecturer had shewn on a former occasion, to prove 
the possibility of considerable quantities of saline 
and earthy matters being carried up and suspended 
in the air along with aqueous vapour. The cor- 
rectness of this view, it was stated, has recently 
been further borne out by experiments into the 
composition of rain-water, which have proved that 
the rain brings down to the surface of the soil a 
very notable quantity of inorganic matter every 
year. 

Mr. Solly then proceeded to shew how the 
growth of plants, and the formation of organic 
matter, from the inorganic substances described as 
constituting the food of plants, were influenced by 
external powers, viz. heat, light, and electricity ; 
and how these powers, by assorting and modifying 
vital energy, produced most important effects in 
the philosophy of vegetation. The nature of the 
several stages which occur in the life of a plant, 
from the germination of the seed to the death of 
the perfect plant after the formation of seed, was 
briefly described; and lastly, the differences were 
pointed out between the natural vegetation of a 
country and cultivated or farm-crops. Of these 
the most important was the removal of inorganic 
matter from the soil, and the exhaustion which was 
thus produced. Having adverted to the nature of 
soils and their mode of formation, Mr. S. next de- 
scribed the great operations cf the farm whereby 
the effects consequent upon repeated cropping and 
the consequent exhaustion of the soil are remedied, 
namely, fallowing, rotation of crops, and applica- 
tion of manure. The great question to be answered 
by the agricultural chemist might be said to be— 
Are these systems, which are the result of long ex- 
perience, the best that can be devised, or can 
science in any way improve them? Before this 
question could be answered, several minor questions 
must be solved, and a vast amount of prelimi- 
nary information collected. The chief aim of the 
farmer, in the cultivation of all crops used as food, 
is the production of the largest quantity of organic 
matter at the least cost; but then, as the value of 
the different sorts of organic matter for food varies 
very considerably, it follows that the farmer must 
endeavour to obtain the greatest quantity of the 
most valuable kind of organic matter. 

Before useful practical results could be ex- 
pected from the application of chemical] science 
to agriculture, two great series of experiments 
must be made; first, the composition of crops 
from different places, and grown under different 
circumstances, must be minutely and accurately 
ascertained; and, secondly, the value of all the 
varieties of organic matter must be determined by 
a series of experiments, in which practical results, 
on a large scale, are joined to careful chemical 
analysis of all the substances which are made the 
subject of experiment. Mr. Solly briefly stated 
the results of a curious series of experiments 
which he had made with the view of determining 
the relation existing between the absorption of 
particular inorganic substances from the soil, and 
the formation of organic matter. As far as his ex- 
periments were complete, they led to the conclu- 
sion that a large crop may, in fact, exhaust the soil 
absolutely less than a smaller one; that, for ex- 
ample, we may remove from the land with a crop 
of thirty tons of mangel-wurzel less valuable inor- 
ganic matter than with one of twenty-five tons, 





If these experiments were confirmed by subsequent 
ones, it would, of course, become a subject of consi- 
derable importance to ascertain the most favourable 
conditions for the production of the maximum of 
organic matter useful as food, at the cost of the mi- 
nimum of useful inorganic matter withdrawn from 
the soil; or, in other words, how the crop most rich 
in azotised matter can be obtained at the least 
cost of phosphates? 

The subject of liming, and the use of inorganic 
manures, were thus considered; and some of the 
curious discrepancies which exist in agriculture, 
between theory and practice, pointed out; such, 
for example, 2s the decomposition of common 
salt by chalk. Some of these effects were quite 
opposed to the known laws of chemical affinity, 
and accordingly were well deserving of a careful 
and attentive study, in order that the power to 
the influence of which they were due might be as- 
certained, and its effects possibly even heightened 
and exalted. 

When speaking of the influence of external 
powers on the growth of plants in 1844, Mr. Solly 
had mentioned the probable influence of electricity 
on vegetation. This subject had excited consider- 
able interest during the last year. As far, how- 
ever, as his own experiments had gone—and they 
were very numerous and carefully conducted—no 
influence evidently due to electricity had been 
observed. Plants placed under various arrange- 
ments of copper and zinc, exposed to the action of 
feeble but continuous galvanic currents, and even 
when directly subjected to the action of positive 
and negative electricity on insulated stands, did 
not seem in any way sensibly affected. Out of the 
hundreds of experiments tried, it is true that some 
few appeared to be benefited by the electricity; 
but, on the other hand, quite as many were rather 
injured, and by far the greater number did not 
seem in any way affected. The conclusion to be 
drawn from these results was, that electricity did 
not influence the growth of plants in the arrange- 
ments which had hitherto been tried ; nevertheless, 
it was by no means proved that it had no influence; 
and, in fact, every thing tended to shew that it 
did play a most important part in the growth of 
plants; though it remained for further experiments 
to prove this, and ascertain whether it could be 
controlled or exalted for practical purposes. 

Mr. Solly then pointed out the close connex- 
ion between electricity and chemical action, and 
the way in which, as chemical action produced 
electricity, and conversely electricity produced 
chemical action, we might in truth say that elec- 
tricity was merely chemical force thrown into a 
current form. The burning of a lamp or candle 
and the flashing of gunpowder were, in fact, dis- 
charges of chemical or electrical power; and 
though we were unable to prove this by convert- 
ing any of the chemical force of flame into the 
current form of electricity, yet we might do so 
in the use of gunpowder: a statement which was 
illustrated by plunging a piece of charcoal into 
melted nitre, the crucible containing the nitre 
being connected by, a wire with the one end, 
whilst the charcoal was connected with the other 
end of the coil of a galvanometer. Though in this 
experiment only a very small portion of the 
chemical force could be obtained in the current 
form, yet a very decided deflection of the galvano- 
meter needle shewed the existence of an electric 
current during the deflagration of the charcoal in 
the fused nitre. Carrying out these principles, 
and applying them to the great operations of 
nature, it might be shewn that a portion of the 
chemical force constantly developed in the soil 
was connected with electricity, thus giving rise to 
a power quite sufficient to account for a number 
of hitherto unexplained phenomena constantly 
taking place in the soil. Thus it was shewn that 
on bringing together lime and soil, or lime and 
charcoal, a distinct current of electricity was de- 
veloped, sufficiently powerful not only to deflect 
the galvanometer, but also to decompose iodide of 
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potassium. In these cases, as in the deflagration 
of charcoal in nitre, it was plain that only a small 
portion of the electricity set free could be collected 
vand shewn by the galvanometer; but it was quite 
‘enough to prove the fact, and to indicate the enor- 
mous quantity of electricity which must be constantly 
generating in the earth. Mr. Solly stated that 
this electricity was developed in the contact or 
bringing together of different earthy and saline 
substances ; but he wished to be understood that 
an using the term ‘ contact’ he merely meant to 
express the fact, and not in any way to express 
his belief that the source of the current was con- 
tact, as distinct from chemical action. The direc- 
tion of the currents thus generated, zinc and cop- 
per being the prototypes, was expressed in the 
following table, which contained some of the re- 
sults already obtained, but which to a certain ex- 
tent must be considered as open to correction, the 
experiments being as yet far from complete. 
i Copper. 


Silica. 

Alumina. 
Phosphate of lime. 
Oxide of iron. 
Soil. 

Charcoal. 

Salt. 

Charcoal. 

Soil. 

Charcoal. 
Alumina. 
Sulphate of lime. 
Charcoal. 

Soot. 

Charcoal. 
Sulphate of lime. 
Soil. 


— Carbonate. 

Sulphate. 
Magnesia. 
Silica. 


Oxide of iron. 
Soot. 
Guano. 

In conclusion, Mr. Solly went into the applica- 
tion of sewerage-water as manure, insisting on its 
high value, and the importance for many reasons 
of employing it as manure. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OxrorD, April 22.— The following degrees were con- 
ferred: 

Masters of Arts. —S. Clark, Magdalen Hall; Rev. R. C. 
Powles, fellow of Exeter College; W. H. Lucas, fellow, 
W. C. Bache, J. G. Cazenove, Brasenose College; C. J. 
Morgan, Lincoln College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—A. D. Hilton, Wadham College; E. T. 
Austen, fellow of St. John’s College; W. H, Stanton, Exe- 
ter College. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Art the General Meeting on Thursday,—Mr. Hal- 
lam, the president, in the chair, — the following 
elections for the ensuing year took place: 

President: H. Hallam, Esq. 

Vice- Presidents: The Duke of Rutland; the Duke 
of Newcastle; the Earl of Clare; the Earl of 
Ripon ; Lord Bexley ; Lord Colborne; W. R. 
Hamilton, Esq.; W. M. Leake, Esq. ; L. H. Petit, 
Esq.; and the Rev. J. H. Spry, D.D. 

Council: The Marquis of Northampton; Lord 
Prudhoe ; Dr. J. Bostock ; B. Botfield, Esq., M.P. ; 
the Rev. R. Cattermole (Secretary); the Dean of 
Chichester; P. Colquhoun, Esq.; Sir J. Doratt, 
M.D. (Librarian and Foreign Secretary) ; the Rev. 
T. Fuller; the Ven. Archdeacon Harrison; Messrs. 
J. Hogg, H. Holland, W. Jerdan, W. Osburn, 
C. A. Smith, and W. Tooke (Treasurer). 

Auditors : N. Connop, and B. B. Cabbell, Esqs. 

Clerk and Collector: Mr. N. Hill. 

Mr. Hallam delivered an interesting address, of 
which we will give an abstract in next Gazette; 
and thanks having been voted to him, on the mo- 
tion of Lord Clare, seconded by Mr. Petit, the meet- 
ing peacefully adjourned. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 
April 30th. — Lord Mahon, president, in the chair. 
The new president opened the business of the 
evening with an address, in which he thanked the 
Society for the honour which had been conferred 
~upon him. He said he felt that he had been made 
president at a moment when the affairs of the so- 


ciety required his utmost attention; and he ex- 
pressed the gratification he felt at knowing that he 
had been elected unanimously by the votes of both 
parties in the society. This circumstance, he said, 
rendered it doubly his duty to act with the strictest 
impartiality, and listen to no one party more than 
another—a course in which he was determined to 
persevere. He then expressed feelingly his regret 
at the withdrawal of Mr. Hudson Gurney from the 
councils of the society, and stated that he had chosen 
as his vice-presidents Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. Hal- 
lam, Mr. Hamilton, and Mr. Stapleton. The tone 
of the president’s observations gave great satisfac- 
tion. The minutes of the general meeting of St. 
George’s Day, and the document by which the 
president appointed his vice-presidents, were then 
read; at the conclusion of which, Mr. Pettigrew 
rose to propose a resolution, expressing the extreme 
regret of the society at the retirement of Mr. Gur- 
ney, and the gratitude they all felt for the innu- 
merable benefits he had conferred upon the society. 
This resolution was seconded by Mr. Roach Smith, 
who re-echoed the sentiments which had been ex- 
pressed by Mr. Pettigrew ; and suggested that, as 
a vote of this kind was in itself a matter of form 
soon forgotten, the members of the society should 
join together in some more durable testimonial of 
their grateful feelings, which he proposed should 
be the striking ofa medal. Mr. Gurney was not 
like other vice-presidents; he was a rare example, 
which he feared would be seldom imitated. The 
resolution was passed by acclamation. The report 
of the auditors was then read by Sir C. Young, 
upon which Mr. Pettigrew moved a series of recom- 
mendations to the Council, which amounted in sub- 
stance to the request that the Council should lay be- 
fore the society a statement of the accounts relating 
to the Anglo-Saxon publications of the society ; that 
Sir Frederick Madden be requested to complete 
without delay his edition of Layamon, printed under 
the direction of the Anglo-Saxon Committee; and 
that, if possible, the Anglo-Saxon publications 
should be distributed gratis to the members. Laya- 
mon was the third of the publications under the 
Anglo-Saxon Committee, and was undertaken by 
Sir Frederick Madden, we think we heard say, in 
1831. The whole or part of his remuneration had 
been paid years ago; the book was announced as 
nearly ready in a notice attached to the report of 
the auditors in 1839; and now, in 1846, the audit 
was passed over without the slightest allusion to it ; 
and they were further informed that the editor, Sir 
Frederick Madden, had withdrawn from, the so- 
ciety. This required some kind of explanation. 
It was only right that the society should be made 
properly acquainted with its own affairs. It ap- 
peared that the sale of the Anglo-Saxon publica- 
tions had been so small as to be scarcely worth no- 
tice; members who pay so high a subscription as 
four guineas a year are not willing to buy works 
which have been produced out of their own funds, 
and it is but fair that such works should be distri- 
buted to them gratis. The only alternative will 
be, that they will remain useless in the society’s 
lumber-room. This motion was seconded by Mr. 
Hunter, who took the opportunity of remarking on 
the improper manner in which the council of the 
society had hitherto becn nominated (rather than 
elected), and the manner in which the society had 
been kept in the dark as to its own affairs. He 
said, however, that the society now felt the greatest 
confidence in its new president, and in the senti- 
ments which his lordship had expressed. Mr. 

ichard Taylor, the printer of the Anglo-Saxon 
publications, made some observations on the 
nature of the work edited by Sir Frederick 
Madden, and on the value of his labours, and 
said that he had been given to understand that 
the third volume, containing the glossarial in- 
dex, was ready, or nearly ready, to begin printing. 
Mr. Hawkins opposed the motion, by means 
which have latterly been too much used, namely, 
by imputing improper motives to the movers, who, 





he said, only wanted to make a personal attack on 


Sir Frederick Madden. This Mr. Pettigrew denie 
altogether, and there was a general exclamation ig 
the room of “No, no.” Mr. Pettigrew said tha 
it was quite natural that a society which had been 
kept in the dark for thirteen or fourteen years , 
to the mode in which certain portions of its fu i 
had been applied should wish for some hideenn! 
tion on the subject, and all he wanted was to fl 
a statement of the facts laid before the Society, 
Sir Henry Ellis, the secretary, then read q len 
which had been addressed by Sir Frederick 1], 
den to the Council some weeks ago, which if read 
at the commencement of the discussion, weal 
have rendered unnecessary some part of what h- 
been said. Sir Frederick made excuse foy rate 
been so long about his work, and promised th, 
book should be ready in three months, Up 

this, Mr. Pettigrew withdrew the passage dae 
to Sir Frederick Madden; and the resolution m. 
questing the Council to lay before the society 4 
statement of the receipts and disbursements 7 x 
nected with the Anglo-Saxon publications aa 
passed without opposition. Several other fe 
bers spoke besides those mentioned. It was ma 
nearly ten o’clock, and there was, thereforo a 
time left for antiquarian communications, 7. 
president exhibited to the meeting a native view: 
Lahore, which had been sent him from that cit 
by the victorious Lord Hardinge. ne 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

April 25th —The Earl of Auckland in the chair, 
The director of the society, Professor Wilson 
stated that, at the last meeting, he had been ye. 
quested to draw up a sketch of the history and 
religious system of the Sikh nation; and that he 
was now about to read the result of what he had 
prepared, in accordance with the wishes of the 
society. He had not had the advantaze of much 
personal acquaintance with the Sikhs; but he had 
had in his service an intelligent Pundit of that 
people, from whom he had obtained some acquaint 

ance with their history and religious peculiari ies 

and he would lay before the society the result of 
his investigations. The religion of the Sikhs, and 
the nation itself, as distinguished from the natives 
of India generally, originated, towards the close of 
the 15th century, with Baba Nanak, who had been 
once a trader, but who subsequently led a life of 
religious meditation. He was one of those bene. 
volent individuals of the unlearned classes, who 
have arisen from time to time, chiefly among the 
agricultural population of Upper India, dissatisfied 
with the distinctions of caste, and its concomitant 
national disunion, and who have endeavoured to 
produce a fusion of the existing systems of fiith, 
in which might be included the various Hindu 
votaries, and even the Mahommedans of India 
Nanak was enabled to disseminate his system by 
the protection of the native ruler who held the 
government of the Punjab under the Mahommedaa 
sovereign of Delhi. He is said to have been a 
great traveller; and he certainly induced nun- 
bers of his countrymen to adopt his faith, and to 
call themselves Sikhs, or disciples. The sect con- 
tinued to exist with precarious fortune after his 
death, under a succession of teachers; some of 
whom suffered persecution under the Mahomme- 
dan sovereigns; and one of them, Tegh Bahadur, 
the ninth in order from Nanak, was put to deat! 
in 1675. The Sikhs had almost disappeared, when 
Govind Singh, the son and successor of Tegh Ba- 
hadur, converted them from a religion of quictism 
and toleration to a republican confederacy of sol- 
diers, who declared implacable enmity to all the 
followers of Mahommed. He abrogated the dis- 
tinction of caste, admitted all Hindus into the new 
republic, and adopted for his military adherents 
the surname of Singh, or Lion. He also began the 
political organisation of the Sikhs, by the institu- 
tion ofa federal council of chiefs, who met periodi- 
cally to consult on all measures connected with the 
body. The mode of government adopted at that 





time continued, with several modifications, until 
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the close of the last century. The country was 
divided into twelve misals, within each of which the 
chief exercised independent power, though join- 
ing with the federal body for objects common to 
all; and all agreed in determined resistance to the 
Mahommedan yoke. The Sikhs prospered under 
this mode of government, which lasted until the 
time of the late Runjit Singh, who gradually de- 
stroyed the several chiefs under any or even no 
pretext, and thus possessed himself of all the 
powers of government. The only misals who did 
not come under his yoke were those between the 
Sutlej and the Jumna, which spontaneously dis- 
solved themselves, under the protection of the 
British Government. The last general diet was 
held in 1805, when Lord Lake pursued the Chief 
Holcar into the Punjab. 

The paper entered with some detail into the rise 

of the power of Runjit Singh, from his accession, in 
1792, tothe chieftainship ofone ofthe smallest misals, 
at the early age of twelve, until the period when he 
had reduced the whole of the Punjab under his own 
absolute power, gained a considerable portion of 
Afighanistan, occupied and ruined Kashmir, com- 
pelled the chiefs of Little Tibet to pay him tri- 
bute, and had even come into collision with the 
forces of the Emperor of China. All this power 
was the growth of little more than twenty years, and 
was obtained wholly by the sword, unchecked by 
the necessity of any plea or prétext, and kept to- 
gether solely by the means which formed it, to be 
dissolved into more than pristine insignificance so 
soon as the person who gave it birth should be no 
more. The British Government was the only power 
with which Runjit maintained friendly intercourse, 
and the only one from which his ambition could 
receive a check; and to that government it would 
seem that the task is now delegated of keeping 
alive the monarchy founded by the successful chief, 
after having destroyed the military body with which 
he obtained his power, and which, unrestrained by 
his iron will, had become as destructive to the na- 
tion which maintained it as dangerous to its neigh- 
bours. The political confederacy of the Sikhs 
was destroyed by the power of Runjit Singh; and 
the religion of Nanak has also ceased to éxist in 
its original character. Those who profess the pure 
Sikh faith do not question the existence of the 
Hindu triad; and, excepting in the expression of 
benevolence to all mankind, differ but little from 
the orthodox Hindu of the Vaishnava sect. The 
disciples of Govind Singh receive all the Pauranic 
legends, but approach rather to the Saiva sect, 
and avow hatred to the Mahommedans as a ruling 
principle. All conform, in a great degree, to the 
Hindu domestic usages, and reject the flesh of the 
cow as food, with a determination even stronger 
than that professed by the Hindus. ‘The moral 
cole of Nanak is wholly disregarded ; and no race 
in India is so flagrantly demoralised as the Sikhs. 
The chief distinction between the Sikhs and the 
Hindus is the abolition of the restraint of caste, 
which, however imperfectly, supplics to the Hindu 
the place of a purer system; and the abolition has 
not been successful in improving the practices of 
the Sikhs. 

The population of the whole of the Punjab has 
been stated at 1,500,000; of which one-half are 
ra 500,000 Mahommedans, and only 250,000 

ikhs, 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK:— 

Monday.— Entomological, 8 pM.; British Architects 
— meeting), 8 p.a1.; Chemical, 8 p.m. ; Medical, 

Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 P.M. ; Horticultural, 3 p.m.; Civil 

ngineers, 8 P.a. 
gy inesday.—Geological, 8}r.Mm.; British Archzological, 
ane 83 p.a1.; Antiquaries, 8 p.at.; Zoolo- 
gf Titay. — Astronomical, 8 p.m.; Royal Institution (Mr. 
ry Russell “On the = of certain laws of sound 
rs ry construction of buildings”), 83 P.m.; Philological, 


Saturday.—Royal Botanic, 4 P.x, 





FINE ARTS. 
OLD WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION. 

It is a great pleasure in this uncongenial spring 
weather to walk out of the cold and unseasonable 
north-east wind, or the pelting shower, into this 
refreshing gallery, and, within a minute, fancy 
yourself in another clime, redolent with all the 
beauties of landscape, breathing softer airs, and 
revelling in scenes of gentler nature. Three hun- 
dred and twenty works, of various character, adorn 
the Exhibition; and it is hardly too much to say, 
that there are none which do uot reflect credit on 
the art, whilst there are many of the highest merit. 
We know not where to begin; and were we to do 
justice to all, it would be a long journey ere we 
came to an end. Not to fall into the invidiousness 
ofa preference, we shall, after the president, ra- 
diate, as it were, from central pictures. 

Mr. Copley Fielding has ransacked the island, 
and nearly fifty landscapes bear witness to the 
picturesque genius of his prolific pencil. The wild 
Highlands of Scotland, the level plains and smooth 
downs of the South, the varying features of the sea- 
coast, and the rural nooks of the interior, are all 
treated with truth and effect; the distant objects 
melting into their natural grey tints, and those in 
the foreground relieved by atmospheres of every 
kind, from the pure and placid to the clouded and 
stormy. The fine forms of ancient ruins, Nos. 18 
and 29, Rievaulx and Bolton Abbeys; the ma- 
jestic mountains of the North, 70, 188, “ Ben Cru- 
achan”’ and * Ben More;’’ the less sublime but 
still grand views of the English Lakes, 80, “ Rydal 
Mountains ;”’ the rustic charms of English home- 
subjects, 88, “ Scene near Cuckfield ;’’ 176, “ Near 
Bromley,” &c. &c.,—are all samples of the taste 
with which the artist selects, and the admirable 
skill with which he copies, the inexhaustible va- 
rietics which Nature presents to the loving eye of 
those who delight in her contemplation and study. 

Mr. George Caitermole occupies the upper centre 
of the room with No. 66, “ The Unwelcomed Re- 
turn,” a solitary and forlorn knight pricking 
through the forest without a soul to mark his path 
or greet his return. But the wood itself is a poem. 
The fantastic roots, and mighty trunks, and gigantic 
branches, flung about in the boldest style, display 
the hand of a master untrammelled by the slightest 
conventionality of art. Nos. 114, “Staircase at 
Naworth ;” 267, “ Amy Robsart;’’ 291, “ Con- 
spirators;”’ 801, “ The Hall;’”’ are other specimens 
of his high talent in subjects and styles with which 
the public are more familiar, yet always new and 
full of feeling—even staircases ! 

Mr. J. D. Harding has the centre over the fire- 
place, and worthily fills the post of honour with 
No. 118, “ The High Alps, from between Como | 
and Lecco.” It isa splendid production. The re- 
mote range stretches mistily across the distance, 
climbing to the skies; whilst the lake, the city, and 
all the foreground landscape, glitter in the warm 
beams of sunny Italy, forming a delicious contrast 
with the objects afar off. Every one who has 
visited this part of the country will recognise the 
perfect accuracy of the painter in its representa- 
tion. 

Mr. Alfred Fripp, with No. 180, “ Irish Reapers 
meeting their Friends after harvesting in Eng- 
land,’’ holds the next centre towards the door. It 
is a striking performance, but rather exaggerated, 
and the three chief groups scattered, with little of 
connexion. Nor is there any story well told; for 
in the midst of reckless jollity there are appear- 
ances of sorrow and terror, the causes of which it 
is impossible to divine. There is at the same 
time much character, and, as a painting, the mid- 
die group in particular is exceedingly clever. No. 
58, “‘ Irish Courtship,” by the same, is a dashiug 
and spirited duet, which might suggest a song to 
Lover in his happy and descriptive national hu- 
mour. Nos. 62, 86, 172, 304, 312, are other genre 
pieces, or single figures, nearly all Irish, and well 
executed, in their respective minor degrees, by the 
same hand. 








Of the genre order also are the numerous pro- 
ductions of Mr. W. Hunt, which serve to animate 
the predominancy of landscape. ‘ Going to the 
Fair,” No. 252, is one of the most characteristic ; 
but 309, ‘‘ Prayer,” the most expressive and touch- 
ing, reaching indeed a higher grade than the mere 
images of familiar and humble life. 

Mr. S. Prout, as usual, adorns the room with 
perfect models of architectural interest. No. 56, 
‘* Tours,”? is a charming composition; 121, 
‘* Prague,’ another; 242, ‘‘ Verona,’ a third; 
and * Treves,”’ 306, a fourth; and several Flemish 
and Swiss old buildings complete the series of his 
excellent contributions, and accurately illustrate 
this department of the art. 

_Mr. De Wint is this year in great force, and re- 
veals his peculiar style with singular effect. The 
eye rests upon his broad and dark masses (with 
exceptions of more subdued scenes) as you glance 
around; and it is only when you come to look 
into the separate details that you observe the dif- 
ferences created by his various middie-distances 
and the windings of his perspective lines. No. 
37, “Canterbury,” is a fine example, and ‘ Bolton 
Abbey” still finer in our opinion. But all he has 
done, from the little sequestered nook to the broad 
spreading landscape, bear the stamp of forcible 
exceution, unalloyed by trick or trifling of any 
kind, and ever pleasing to the sight of the spectator. 

To the same school belong the many landscapes 
by Mr. George Fripp, who has given us bits from 
the north of England, the banks of the Thames, 
and elsewhere, of a sweet and gratifying descrip- 
tion. Durham, Saltwood Castle, and Hampstead 
Heath, &c. have furnished subjects suitable to his 
pencil, and he has made a most agreeable use of 
them. 

Mr. Nesjield has again fulfilled the promise which 
was announced by the Literary Gazette on his first 
exhibited picture. ‘ Ross Castle,” and ‘Glen 
Falloch,’” No. 101, are from his easel, and the last 
especially a capital specimen of freedom in han- 
dling the most striking features of the romantic in 
scenery. The splash of the water may almost be 
heard, 

Mr. D. Cox is another of the transcribers of 
Nature with a free and dashing hand. His skies, 
his woods, his rivers, his vales, his hills, even in 
pieces of a limited extent, are all thrown in with 
wonderful spirit; and, from the weedy bank or 
simple cottages or corn-field to the pictorial and 
imposing castle, there is a vigour which commands 
our very high admiration. 

Mr. W. Turner runs into the opposite scale, and 
may perhaps be deemed too particular. See Nos. 
43, 63, 85, 91, &c. &c., in several of which a cer- 
tain spottiness looks artificial, and mars the truthful 
precision of other parts. No. 184, “ Stonehenge,” 
is interesting, and free from any of these blots, 
having fortunately no foliage to be penetrated by 
speckled lights. With so much talent, we could 
wish more frequent desertion of this sort of man- 
nerism. 

One of Nature’s closest and most favoured wor- 
shippers is Mr. W. Evans, of Eton. ‘ Snowdon,” 
No. 47, is wrapt in one of his own garments of 
clouds and mists and wracks, from the softest to 
the stormiest; and ‘ Cliefden’’ is buried in its 
own delightful and retiring sweets. 

Mr. C. Bentley might be spelt Sea Bentley, for 
he is rich in coast and river scenery, in which the 
water and skies are excellently depicted; and 
wrecks, as well as peaceful views, are painted 
with force and skill. 

Mr. Gastineau is the author of some well-finished 
landscapes, carefully studied and full of truth. No. 
82, “* Ilfracombe ;”’ “ Conway and Corfe Castles,” 
147, 153; and 157, “ Tanfield, Yorkshire,” a fine 
traditionary spot,—are good examples of his nu- 
merous works, including Scotch, Welsh, and Irish 
scenery. 

Mr. I¥. Callow vibrates between Dutch and Ger- 
man towns and sea pieces; in both which lines his 
productions are able and pleasing. 
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Mr. T. M. Richardson, jun. paints his landscapes 
very judiciously, and in a harmonious tone of co- 
four; occasionally enlivening them with living 
figures so as to add much to their agreeable cha- 
racter. 

Mr. Fred. Tayler has No. 34, “ A Poultry- Yard,” 
in perfection, and such a mistress to feed the flock 
as would do honour to the healthfulness of any 
English county. ‘ Gleaners,” “ Horses,” “ A Fo- 
rest-Ride,” ‘‘ Scene from Waverley,” “ A Highland 
Moor,” are equally creditable to his powers. The 
parts appear to be made out a good deal with 
Body-Colour ; and, in this respect, we may repeat 
our remarks of former years: the Society scem to 
depart more and more from the strict definition of 
Water-Colour. Indeed, there are few members 
of either Association who adhere or confine their 
efforts to this pure medium. 

Mr. Fred. Nash is an ample contributor of inte- 
riors and ancient ruins, &c.; all executed in his 
customary effective style. No. 24, “ Interior of 
Lincoln’s Inn New Hall on the Queen's Visit, 
painted for the Benchers,” is, we daresay, a just 
delineation of the very untractable subject. The 
formality of rows of black-gowned and antique- 
wigged gentlemen was not to be vanquished by art. 
To us the picture is a drollery, stiff and costly as 
the law itself The intrusion of the royal and 
fashionable court upon the stiff and uniform court 
of law—the dazzle of the palace breaking in upon 
the gloomy habiliments of the bench—look like 
something celestial paying a visitation to some- 
thing dark. 

Mr. J. M. Wright has several sacred subjects of 
considerable merit; and 

Mr. J. W. Wright a number of theatrical and 
poetical pieces replete with dramatic interest. 

No. 279, “ The Lesson,’ by Mr. F. Stone, is 
one of his charming compositions, which alvays 
combine so much of taste and feeling. 

Mr. V. Bartholomew, in fruits and flowers, also 
displays as much of taste and execution, and sub- 
stitutes richness of tint for the feeling which per- 
tains to humanity. 

Mr. H. Richter, in “ La Jardiniere,” is rather 
japannish, but in “ Don Quixotte and Sancho” 
quite athome. The knight is wo-begone enough 
after the assault of the giant windmills. Sancho is 
rather too youthful; but otherwise the pair are 
happily conceived. 

e must now, however, run over what remains 
more cursorily. 

Mr. Cristal! has No. 40, a pastoral in his best 
classic manner, 

Mr. W. C. Smith, in “ Ben Nevis,” and a num- 
ber of other selections from varied scenes, exhibits 
much diversity of talent. 

Mr. George Harrison, in the * Parc St. Cloud,” 
and other subjects of the same kind, presents us 
with well-finished pictures of decorated places, in 
which we take no further interest than that they 
belong to the elegant, and are truly copied. 

Mr. W. Walker, in Greek and Egyptian scenery, 
affords a satisfactory variety; Mr. 4. Glennie, the 
same in Roman subjects; and Mr. Oakley, in ‘* Ita- 
lian Beggar-Boys,” and similar every-day folks; 
Miss E. Sharpe, Mr. Whichelo, Mr. W. Scott, Mr. 
W. Turner, Mr. S. Palmer, Mr. W. Evans, Mr. J. 
Byrne, Mr. F. O. Finch, Mr. S. Jackson, Mr. 4. 
Chisholm, and Mr. D. Morrison, all contribute grace- 
fully and usefully to the ensemble. 

Mr. J. Stephanoff, No. 166, “ Iconoclasts,” and 
“ Jack Cade,” has rather over-taxed his genius; 
yet they are well-peopled and elaborated paint- 
ings. And Mr. Rayner, in rugged and bold pen- 
cilling, produces some of the most striking effects 
upon these walls. 

Altogether it is an Exhibition honourable to the 
art and its professors. 


NEW WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 
WE must this week content ourselves with a rapid 
glance over the centre or eye-line of this Exhibi- 
tion, having occupied so much space in attention 





to the elder sister. On entering the Gallery we 
are soon attracted by Mr. Warren's “ Arrival at a 
dried-up Well in the Desert,” where sterility is 
personified, and the traveller and his exhausted 
camel are alike the images of despair. It is one 
of those subjects which the artist touches with so 
much pathos; with a fine effect produced by the 
figures against the sky, but less forcible, or, per- 
haps we should say, more monotonous in colour, 
than is usual with Mr. Warren. No. 228, “ Alfred 
in the Swineherd’s Cottage,” by the same, is a 
clever work; the calm dignity of the thoughtful 
monarch, with the head beautifully relieved against 
an uncommon greenish light, contrasting with the 
shrewish anger of the herd’s wife on account of 
his neglect of the cakes. 

No. 62. “ Rubens painting the Chapeau de 
Paille,” Z. Haghe, is a rich composition, every 
tone of which imitates the brilliant colourist, the 
execution of one of whose most famous produc- 
tions it represents. Nos. 184, “Interior of the 
Brewers’ Corporation Room at Antwerp,” and 289, 
‘* Staircase’ in the same, are equally glowing spe- 
cimens of colouring, beyond which the art cannot 
go. The silks, satins, and furs, and laces, are 
almost more fresh and brilliant than those of Ter- 
burg; and the lights thrown in through arched 
roofs or windows are wonderfully bright and ef- 
fective, and harmonise charmingly with the daz- 
zling costumes. 

No. 77, “ The Louvre Gallery,” 7. S. Boys, is 
an extensive Parisian view, and exhibits some of 
the finest buildings in that gay city in a very pic- 
turesque and artist-like style. 

No. 83, “ Mavourneen.” F. W. Topham.—A 
delicious picture of what is graceful and affecting 
in lowly Irish character. The humble mother, in 
her rude cottage, leans lovingly over the cradle of 
her sleeping infant; whilst her own mother, sinking 
with eld, crouches by her side and makes the 
third of the sweet group. The fine light which 
seems to embalm the ruddy child, the maternal 
tenderness of expression in the mother, and the 
darker contrast of the grandmother, together with 
ably painted accessories, all tend to exalt the merits 
of this natural piece. 

No. 91, “‘The Worms Head, South Wales,’ 
E. Duncan, is an admirable coast-scene, executed 
with great vigour, both by land and sea. His 
handling is marked by perfect freedom, and the 
choice of subject is eminently happy for the full 
display of his high talents. No. 220, ‘‘ Ludlow 
Castle,” by the same, is a delicious calm con- 
trast, picturesque and beautiful—the bosky woods 
clothing the rock on which stands the picturesque 
castle. 

No. 100, “ Wickliff defying the Mendicant 
Friars,” £. H. Wehnert, is of grave aspect, and 
tells the tale in a broad manner. The figure of 
the reformer is rather bull-necked, and the friars 
adhere too much to the same terrified and retreat- 
ing aspect. Though generally sombre, there is a 
well-studied variety in the colouring ; and the female 
supporting Wickliff is excellently drawn. 210, 
Escape of the Emperor Henry IV.’’ the same, is 
violent and exaggerated in anatomy. Never was 
such a muscle as the Emperor’s leg displays since 
legs were invented or painted. 

No. 113. “A Calm, &c.’’ Aaron Penley.—An 
exquisitely transparent sea-shore, the yellow calm 
spread over the whole scene. The horses and 
dog, and solid objects reflected from the clearness 
around and below, are executed with delightful 
truth. 

No. 132, “ Christ raising the daughter of Jairus,” 
E. H. Corbould, is not entirely to our mind. There 
is a waxiness in the reviving girl which does not 
please; nor can it express a condition between 
death and life. In other parts the picture is 
ably composed. No. 166, “ Henry VI., the Boy 
King, entering London,” is an ambitious and very 
clever performance, a repetition of his Art-Union 
cartoon more wrought out, and the multitude of 
figures very skilfully arranged. So crowded a 





mass required no common management to render 
so effective, whilst the leading event is promj. 
nently displayed. 

No. 172. “ English Landscape in the Olden Time.” 
G. B. Campion.—Too much of red for any time, yet 
a very pleasing picture, rich in tone, and only ex. 
ceeding, we think, the truth of nature. 

No. 181. ‘‘ Castle and Town of Pau.” 17, Otize;. 
—Also, in our opinion, too red for nature: other. 
wise a very agreeable view of an interesting place, 

No. 189. ‘ Beddgelert.” W. Robertson.—The 
mountains are wanting somewhat in perspective, 
but are painted with much genuine accuracy, anj 
the foreground scenery is sweetly natural. ~ 

No. 195. ‘‘ By the Rivers of Babylon we sat and 
wept.” H. P. Riviere—A mixture of good and 
evil. One head thrown back in the centre js very 
ugly, and the rivers make smallshew. The group 
of Jewish maidens on the left is, however, full of 
merit. 

No. 202, “ Francfort on the Maine,” G, Howse, 
is one of the finest views in the room, with much 
to praise in every part. 

No. 233, “Interior of the Hall of Justice, 
Bruges.” John Chase.—A clever example ofrichly 
carved interior, and the figures on the floor below 
set in an admirable light. An excellent composi- 
tion of its class. 

No. 252. “ Le Récit d’une Grande Bataille.” J, 
J. Jenkins.—The raconteur is stiff, and wnanimated 
with any feeling for the story which so powerfully 
affects the listeners. The latter are by far the best 
portion of the picture: the principal figure being 
decidedly bad. " 

No. 802, “* Richard II. after the Death of Wat 
Tyler,’ C. H. Weigall, is a historical picture of 
eonsiderable talent, and one which deserves hon- 
ourable mention. 

{To be continued.] 


ART- UNION. 
Tuts has been a stirring week with Art-Union 
work; but the subject is too broad for us to take 
it up at large, either in regard to its newer features, 
or to those on which we have so frequently ex- 
pressed our opinions. To discuss the question of 
legalising associations, and promote their suc- 
cess, there was a meeting at Willis’s Rooms, on 
Monday evening, Sir W. C. Ross in the chair. A 
very numerous body of artists assembled on the 
occasion, amongst whom we noticed Martin, F. 
Howard, Hurlstone, Prout, Foggo, &c., taking the 
lead for London. Letters were read from the 
Academies of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other places. 
Deputations came from Dublin, Manchester, and 
Birmingham, to attend the meeting—all promising 
petitions in favour of the bill now in the House of 
Commons, and offering proofs of the service Art- 
Unions had rendered to the cause of art, as well 
as to the professors themselves. The great ground 
of complaint seemed to be, that Government had 
made legal the gambling and betting of the turf, be- 
cause it produced a better breed of horses, and 
were about to refuse them the right to breed better 
taste. That Art-Unions are more or less lotteries 
is the reason Government assigns for the opposl- 
tion; but the distribution of prizes, according to 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly and others, cannot be so col- 
strued ; for the projectors of a scheme must be pat- 
takers of gain by that scheme in order to constl- 
tute a lottery. Two gentlemen found cause to 
dissent from Parliament being solicited to favour 
the bill, founding their argument upon the nor- 
fulfilment of the purpose for which such societies 
were established, namely, the encouragement of 
high art. Now, as we have often observed, no 
man does or can become a first-rate artist with- 
out intense practice and study ; and it too choses, 
pens that an individual has all the power and a! 
the will to do, yet lacks the means. Whilst some 
few surmount ail obstacles, and, like the sun up” 
the world, shine gloriously; yet the vast majony 
are doomed to go struggling on, building hope 
hope, till disappointment dulls the edge of industry 
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in them, who, if their earlier works were noticed 
with liberality and encouragement, would become 
ornaments to their profession, and honours to their 
country. Consonant resolutions, &c., were agreed 
to, and the meeting separated. — omy 

On Tuesday the annual drawing of prizes took 
place in Drury Lane Theatre; and an able report 
was read by Mr. George Godwin; to which, and 
the present state of the case in Parliament, we pur- 
pose to return hereafter. 


Royal Academy.—Among the artists whose works 
are mentioned in our last No. as likely to chal- 
lenge great public notice at the approaching Ex- 
hibition, we should have named Mr. Poole, the 
painter of the “ Plague of London,” &c., who has 
this year the “ Plundering of a Convent,” a picture 
the excellence of which is highly spoken of by all 
who have yet had an opportunity of seeing it. 


Whole Length of Sir Henry Pottinger. Painted by 
F. Grant, Esq. 

Tus admirable likeness of the distinguished indi- 
vidual has been painted for Government, and is to 
be presented to the Emperor of China. It will 
shew his Majesty and the Celestial Empire how 
portraits are painted in England, and will probably 
produce some effect on Chinese art, now that the 
countries are on such friendly terms. It is exhi- 
bited at Messrs. Graves’s, and adds much to the 
attraction of the fine room they have lately opened. 
It is executed in a plain manly style, worthy alike 
of the original and the artist. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, April 28, 1846, 

Our lion of the week is the son of the Pacha of 
Egypt. Yesterday he was presented at the Court 
of France by the Ambassador of the Sublime Porte. 
Field-Marshal Soult and M. Guizot were present 
atthe reception. The first gave an invitation to 
Ibrahim Pacha for the 2d of May (the king’s birth- 
day), and his Egyptian Royal Highness has ac- 
cepted. Amongst other preparations for the féée, 
we hear the mention of a number of musicians 
selected from the students of the Gymnase Militaire, 
who will treat the Prince to all the national airs of 
France. This will obviate the difficulty in con- 
versation experienced by persons who cannot un- 
derstand each other. 

I give you here a discussion which may be more 
interesting to you than the official news. It has 
been raised by one of your Reviews (The Church 
Quarterly), by the assertion that the Queen Victoria 
isdescended, in the female line, from a gentleman of 
Poitou, This was at first taken for a genealogical 
paradox, but a descendant of the family to which 
the allusion referred steps into the discussion and 
offers authentic proofs. His letter is worded as 
follows: “To the editor of the Sidcle.—The article 
of the Church Quarterly Review is truly historical : 
allow me to corroborate it by the aid of my family 
titles. The Seigneurie d’Olbreuse, which first be- 
longed to Alexander Desmiers, was bestowed, as 
the gift of a relation, by George II., king of Eng- 

» and his sister the Queen of Prussia, by an 
authentic deed dated as far back as 28 Nov. 1728, 
on Alexander Prevost, Knight, Lord of Gagemont, 
third paternal ancestor of my mother, who was 
bon a Prevost de Gagemont. I hold the deed of 

tion at your disposal, the brevets and letters 
patent. Iam, &c., Charles de Saint-Nexant.” 

I willingly relinquish to all who still are busy with 
heraldic science the trouble of verifying the preten- 
sions of M. de Saint-Nexant. But they have re- 
minded me of what is now passing a propos of Wil- 

the Conqueror. The town of Falaise claims 
the honour of having given birth to that hero, and 
raising a statue to him in its principal 
Square. As yet this is assuredly nothing but most 
‘*gitimate pretension. But the natural enthusiasm 
ispired by the memory of this redoubted Norman 
has not sufficed to fill the subscription in- 





tended to defray the expenses of the homage des- 
tined to him; and the committee of Falaise has 
nad to concoct means of obviating a notable de- 
ficiency between the object of its labours and 
the expenses to be incurred on its behalf. After 
deliberating thereon, the strong minds of the 
locality bethought themselves of addressing I know 
not what descendant of the celebrated genealogist 
D’Hozier; and, withthe aid of a few crowns, ob- 
tained from him a pedigree, complete and accurate, 
in which the origin of William, as well as his pos- 
terity, most ingeniously traced, connect him with 
almost all the reigning families of Europe, amongst 
others to the Bourbons, to the Hanoverian dynasty, 
&c. &c. A copy of this precious document, and a 
notice on the subscription opencd at Falaise, have 
been, or will be, forwarded to all the crowned re- 
latives of the Conqueror; and by these means hopes 
are entertained of compelling them to contribute 
a good share towards the erection of the statue 
coveted by Falaise. This statue, which is still in 
statu quo, unfinished, reminds me that, in speaking 
to you of our exhibition of 1846, I was not enabled 
to complete the list of names who deserved men- 
tion. This will I do to-day, in accordance with 
the classifications most generally admitted. 

Historical paintings are always placed in the 
first rank, if not by the public, to whom they afford 
but moderate amusement, at least by the critics, 
who thus recompense the devotion of artists to 
serious labours ill requited. We remarked, amongst 
many others: : 

A “Solon dictating to a Slave the Laws of 
Athens,’ by M. Papity. M. Papity is a young 
man, whose first efforts, rather eccentric, attracted 
public attention two years ago. A conscientious 
and studious man, he composes his paintings as a 
learned member of the Académie des Inscriptions 
composes a report; and apropos of each, a small 
archzological treatise might be concocted. It 
would seem, however, as if the excess of science 
gave him a heavy touch, and paralysed his drawing- 
powers. The “Solon,” bought beforehand by the 
Minister of the Interior, is a composition with- 
out effect or grandeur. It recalls the “ Justinien” 
of M. Eug. Delacroix, which decorates the saloon 
of the Conseil d’Etat, but does not come near that 
painting, which is regarded as a masterpiece by the 
frenetic advocates of colouring. 

An “ Egeria dictating her Laws to Numa Pom- 
pilius,” a coquettish and parti-coloured piece. 
Egeria wears a rose tunic, and her eyes are di- 
rected to a blue horizon, in total disregard of the 
king of Rome crouching at ber feet. This latter 
seems to meditate, not law-giving, but a highway 
expedition. The author is M. Murat. 

“Christopher Colombus :” he is leaning on the 
vessel’s bulwarks, on the look-out for the land 
which appears not. A firm touch in design, and 
well worked out. The colouring is dull and out of 
keeping. The painter’s (M. Colin) intention was 
to render an effect of twilight, and he has spread 
over his canvass a green glass-bottle tint, which is 
not pleasant to behold. 

“ The Crusaders storming the Ramparts of Jeru- 
salem,” by M. Jacquand. It is not possible to as- 
certain accurately whether the sun is setting, or 
whether this scene of carnage is lighted by torches. 
With that exception, it presents a tolerably fine 
scene of disorder, but one on which the eye wan- 
ders rather vaguely. 

The “ Séance du Conseil des Troubles,’ by M. 
Gallait, is infinitely superior. The light is admi- 
rably managed. A happy accordance of the co- 
louring with the design, a sober and learned touch, 
a thorough knowledge of composition, draw atten- 
tion to this painting, one of the best in the exhi- 
bition. 

The “ Interview of Windsor between the King of 
the French and the Queen of England,” by M. 
Winterhalter. An official tedious piece. It is 
saved by some sweet faces of “ladies of the bed- 
chamber,” who throw a little life and charm into 





the midst of those diplomatic heads. 





The “Queen Victoria in the Family Drawing- 
room at the Chateau d’Eu,” by M. Eugene Lamy. 
A room is lighted by a chandelier, and the painter 
has completely failed in rendering the broken 
light given by it. You would fancy a piece of 
fireworks half burnt out. 

“ Inauguration of the Statue of Henry IV. at 
Pau,” by M. Eugene Deveria. Freshin colouring, 
but monotonous in arrangement. The stands, 
crowded with people, rather suggest the idea of a 
collection of heads piled up. 

Landscapes come next in order, after historical 
pieces. We have two classes of landscape-painters : 
those who study nature directly, and those who in- 
terpret nature from the inspiration of ancient 
masters. 

These latter have at the Exhibition a vast num- 
ber of paintings, amongst which very few are de- 
serving of notice. However, the “ Ruisseau’”’ and 
the “ Bords du Rhone” of M. Flandrin, paintings 
without light or colouring, possess the merit of a 
pure and correct drawing. The “ Baptéme du 
Christ,” by two brothers (Ad. and Paul Gourlier), 
exhibits that serious tone which is indispensable to 
sacred subjects. The background is flooded and 
warmed by a transparent light. This painting, in 
fact, a de la tournure, has some style, to speak the 
lingo conventional in the studios. M. Aligny has 
brought home from Greece drawings remarkable 
for dryness and austerity, but also for scrupulous 
correctness, His paintings are cold, but they are 
harmonious, and testify to much study. The “ Mort 
d’Adonis,” by M. Teytand, is the work of a man of 
talent, who ruins himself by his enthusiasm for 
revered masters. If M. Teytand ceased to imitate 
(we had almost said to copy) Guaspre and Poussin, 
he might have a fine prospect before him. M. 
Cabat (more celebrated than the foregoing) has 
several times changed his style. Ofhis two paint- 
ings this year, one only obtained great success. 
It is the “ Ruisseau” (No. 286). ‘There at least 
his admirers behold him again, a little monotonous, 
but most strikingly truthful. Nobody understands 
better than M. Cabat those fresh spots, grounds 
verdant with vegetation, the deep shadow of thick 
foliage, and the sadness of distant horizon. 

The portrayers of nature are not less numerous 
than the imitating tribe. At their head stands 
M. Descamps, who, many people say, is straying 
in an erroneous path. His heaven is wanting in 
lightness and delicacy; his rocks in solidity and 
character; his trees are too crudely salient on 
walls gilt by the sun’s rays, But his “ Berger” 
and his “ Souvenir de la Turquie d’Asie,” in spite 
of some exaggeration, will still find fanatical pro- 
selytes. M. Frangois has, I told you, a charming 
piece, a “ View of St. Cloud,” where the person- 
ages have been painted by Meissonnier. Another 
piece, the “ Soleil Couchant,” has much merit of 
execution. It is finished, precious, gentil, and 
recalls, almost to deception, the delicious Karel- 
Dujardin, which forms a part of the collection at 
the Louvre. M. Wickemberg reproduces each 
year the same painting. It is a scene of snow 
and frost, a winter-piece animated by the pre- 
sence of some few peasants, whose noses are red 
and lips blue from the cold. Let us add, that 
this one subject is always well treated by the 
painter. M. Biard, in a painting entitled “La 
Jeunesse de Linné,” has portrayed with 4 master- 
hand the obscure depths of a forest, and this 
has not a little surprised those who have taken 
him for a concocter of caricatures more or less 
witty. M. Diaz, whose reputation has been under- 
taken by the salons, and who is the protégé of 
our princes, the pet of our élégantes, treats a 
landscape as a fancy piece, with glittering and 
wavering extravagance, a graceful negligence, a 
dazzling absurdity, which captivate the eye, in- 
vitd Minervd, that is to say, in spite of com- 
mon sense. He has already imitators, and a 
certain “ Troupeau de Vaches” of M. Coignard 
would seem to issue from the studio of M. Diaz. 
Let us conclude this long list with M. Auguste 
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Borget, a travelling painter, who has brought home 
from Chili, from Peru, from China and India, as 
many sketches and recollections as would suffice 
for a foreign museum, if we desired to have one, 
as the King of Prussia is anxious to have at Berlin 
a Musée-Luther. M. Borget, whose superb litho- 
graphed Album you may have seen (China and 
the Chinese) possesses a free and broad touch, 
trés individuelle, which assigns to him a notorious 
place amongst our artists. 

I will conclude another day this account of our 
Parisian exhibition, if, as I fancy, you prefer it to 
an account of some three or four vaudevilles with 
which we have been favoured this week. The 
revival of Les Petites Danaides, played thirty 
years ago by the celebrated Potier, is the only 
event which has animated the dramatic world and 
interested the lovers of dramatic art. But what 
can be said of a farce, and an old farce ? 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

THE CHARTERHOUSE INFIRMARY 
ANNIVERSARY took place, as announced, on Mon- 
day, the Lord Mayor presiding, and a numerous and 
highly respectable company gathered round the 
chair. The usual patriotic toasts were given; and 
his lordship proposed success to this truly benevolent 
and most charitable institution, the claims of which 
upon public sympathy he enforced with great feel- 
ing. He dwelt upon the annually increasing ex- 
tent of the succour it administered to the suffering 
poor; upon the prevalence of the diseases, for the 
cure ofwhich it was particularly addressed, among the 
sedentary labourers in Spitalfields, and other trades 
which occupied this populous district; upon the 
difficulty of making its peculiar operations gene- 
rally known, in consequence of that delicacy in 
language which civilisation and refinement imposed 
upon society, especially in the description of medi- 
cal cases and treatment, however vast the import- 
ance it was to the community at large to have a 
distinct and perfect knowledge of them ;* and upon 
the providential blessing which had hitherto at- 
tended the infirmary, which had restored so great 
a multitude to health, comfort, and usefulness, with- 
out one casualty to impair the satisfaction inspired 
by that most gratifying result. Some finely exe- 


cuted music by Messrs. Hobbs, Hawkins, Lockey, | 


and Chapman, agreeably relieved the toasts and 
addresses upon them; among the earliest of which 
was an eloquent and touching one from Mr. Pow- 
nall. This gentleman, always very impressive on 
similar occasions, from the earnestness with which 
he delivers his sentiments and their generally grave 
and religious character, pointing to the duties of 
this world not only for their intrinsic delights, but 
for their shaping the way to higher rewards, spoke 
with much animation and feeling on the benefits 
accruing to society from this particular charity. 
He expatiated, but bricfly and forcibly, on the mu- 
tual relations of rich and poor, and on the union, 
by means like these, of the links of the golden end 
of the human chain with those/of rust at the other, 
binding the whole family of mankind together in 
bonds of love and gratitude. He concluded with 
a beautiful application of a scriptural text, and 
proposed the health of Mr. John Masterman, the 
treasurer, which, as well as the speech, was received 
with acclamation. 

Mr. Masterman returned thanks, and pleasantly 
aliuded to the onerous augmentation of his duties 
from year to year; at which, however, he not only 
did not repine, but invited the gentlemen present, 





* Ina later part of the evening, when a similar natu- 
ral sentiment was expressed, and it was regretted 
that the institution could not so readily appeal as other 
excellent charities did to ladies and the female sex, who 
were the warmest and best supporters of every benefi- 
cent cause, his lordship, in a manly and genuinely phi- 
lanthropic manner, declared that, so far from allowing this 
obstacle, he would state the merits of this charily at the 
Mansion House, and induce the Lady Mayoress to set the 
example and persuade her friends to afford it their efficient 
patronage. This will no doubt be productive of a liberal 
supply, and is an admirable and laudable step in a right 
direction.—Ed, L. G. 





and the country at large, still more to increase his 
burden. Being witness to the noble way in which 
their bounty was expended, and to the blessings 
it bronght home to a large body of their fellow- 
creatures, he could not but be most desirous for its 
extension to far wider limits, and knew of no 
humane institution in all this great metropolis 
more worthy of public munificence, 

Mr. Jerdan proposed the next toast, “ The 
auxiliary society, and their treasurer, Mr. Alderman 
Copeland.’ The auxiliary society, be it observed, 
is one of the most striking and heart-cheering 
features belonging to, or rather growing out of, 
this hospital. It consists of a voluntary associa- 
tion of poor patients who have been cured in it 
during the few years of its existence, and who, by 
contributions among themselves of small sums, 
raise a considerable amount to present in aid of 
the parent society every anniversary. Mr. J. con- 
gratulated them on possessing a treasurer, a most 
zealous friend from the first to the last, whose 
public and private estimation fitted him so highly 
to be a nourishing steward of their fund, and the 
worthy alderman on having the charge of so pre- 
cious an offering, which was not wrung from the 
hard hands of labour, but melted from its warm 
and grateful heart. He adverted to Mr. Pow- 
nall’s fine comparison in the union of rich and 
poor by acts and feelings alike honourable to both ; 
but held that it was yet a more sweet and divine 
sight to witness the poor sympathising with the 
poor, and the sufferers, from their hard-earned 
mites, doing their utmost to secure for other suf- 
ferers the same succour which they had themselves 
received. It was with much gratification he had 
to state that above 50/. was this day contributed to 
the charity in these holy sixpences. 

Mr. Alderman Copeland acknowledged the toast, 
and bore his testimony to the efficiency of the in- 
firmary, and to the growing extension of its bless- 
ing over a larger number of those who otherwise 
must perish. He drew an affecting picture of 
parties who sought its assistance, whom he and his 
brother treasurer, Mr. Masterman, had most fre- 
quent opportunities to see in that miserable condi- 
tion, and of the pleasure with which they marked 
their return from within its walls, restored to life, 
health, and vigour, and once more fit to enjoy the 
happiness of their humble domestic hearth, earn 
bread for themselves and their families by honest 
industry, and breathe their thanks to Heaven for 
this rescue from utter wretchedness and the grave. 
He mentioned that the subscription referred to by 
the preceding speaker was not altogether collected 
in sixpences, but even in single pence, as they 
might be able to spare them from their lowly 
means. 

Mr. Freshfield was next called upon to address 
the company, and did so with great effect. He 
warmly eulogised those patrons and officials who 
had struggled to establish the infirmary, and had 
carried it on to its present elevated and prospering 
position. In so doing they had rendered valuable 
service to man, and done that which was most ac- 
ceptable in the eye of God. We regret that we 
cannot follow the whole of his able argument, nor 
that of the Rev. Dr. Vyvyan, which called up Mr. 
Fred. Salmon, the honorary surgeon of the in- 
firmary, to return thanks. 

Mr. Salmon began by setting the company right 
on a point of etiquette; the physician, only that he 
had left the room, ought to have been toasted be- 
fore the surgeon, and he could only account for 
the error as having sprung from the active part he 
had ever taken in promoting this design. He then 
described the great difficulties it had to contend 
against at and after its foundation; the objections 
which were raised to it; and some, perhaps, of the 
jealous motives which might blind others to its 
necessity, and likelihood to do much good. He 
spoke modestly of his own services and practical 
success, but with a fervour which seemed to com- 
municate itself to all present, on the blessings it 
had spread both far and wide, among objects than 
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whom there were not existing any more deseryin, 
of universal compassion, and the creation of mea 
for their relief from miseries of the most appalling 
nature. He said much more to the purpose ; be 
our report can only be a brief sketch of the ine 
teresting matters which held the assembly jp 
pleased attention, and, we think we may add, ip, 
tense gratification, during the whole evening, The 
health of the stewards of the day, who had done 
much to help this enjoyment and promote the cays. 
of the charity, was replied to by Mr. H. F. Richard. 
son, whose single list ofsubscriptions was aboye 129) 
and who spoke zealously on its behalf; and pledged 
himself, from what he had ascertained though 
late ally, to become its ardent friend, and do every 
thing in his power to augment its resources, 

At the close of the proceedings it was announce 
that 5877. odd had been subscribed; and liher 
as that sum is, we nevertheless cannot congratulate 
the public on its amount; for although it will go t) 
the alleviation of a considerable portion of th: 
misery which seeks remedy here, and add hundreds 
to the mass whom the institution has given back ty 
society from the gates of death, it cannot meet on: 
tythe of the wretchedness which now presses for. 
ward for a share in its mercies. Oh, could thes 
petitions reach the ear of affluence and the brea 
of benevolence, in their own accents of pain anj 
hope, or agony and despair, how much more irre. 
sistibly would they plead than all the descriptions 
of grief and painting of misery which could bk 
uttered by the most eloquent lips at the festive 
board of the humane, or even from the pulpit of 
the divine ! 


The Anniversary of the Governesses’ Benevolent li- 
stitution, at the City of London Tavern on Wednes- 
day, went off with most productive effect. After 
an excellent dinner, an excellent address from the 
Chairman, Lord Ashley, and another from the Rev. 
Dr. Laing, as honorary secretary, an excellent list 
of contributions was read, amounting to the large 
sum of nearly 1800/., applicable to the three objects 
for which the excellent institution has been formed, 
viz. Ist, to afford temporary aid ; 2d, to grant an- 
nuities ; and 3d, to provide a ready home for go- 
vernesses during periods when they may be disen- 
gaged. The last, ie. The Home, in Harley 
Street, seemed to be the favourite branch with the 
benevolent. 


ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 

THE LITERATURE AND MECHANICS OF SHAVING, 
Tue poetry of razors just dawned upon England in 
the time of that inspired strop-man Packwood. 
He it was, in the morning of the art, who first cast 
the magic over leather, and lustred the chin with 
its early charm. Many minor poets have arisen 
since, with the keenest intention to make each pat- 
ticular hair not to stand on end; but it has been 
reserved for the present day to bring to light the 
good men and true. We now know and acknow- 
ledge our heartfelt gratitude that we breathe the 
same air with “ F. Browne, the author of the magic 
magnet,”’—Mechi, the deathless advertiser of the 
“ magic strop,”—and with honest and incompat- 
able John Teetgen, 10 Bishopsgate-street Without, 
the immortal originator of “my razor and my 
shaving tackle!” Living in the same age with 
these men (and where F. Browne and Mechi ate 
the Beaumont and Fletcher of the divine art= 
John Teetgen is the Shakspeare), we feel that ‘he 
“‘hair-breadth ’scapes” have no longer any “imml- 
nent deadly breach ;” that we may safely take out 
way (not “ plod’’) over “ the histic stibble-field, 
unseen, alane!” that the ways of the lower face 
have at length been macadamised to mortals; a 
that he who quits the morning mirror, quits it co- 
scious that he leaves it a wiser and a better a 
We know that the way is laid bare to us for smoot 
discourse. We pause—and pausing, we confess 
that, in these our opening sentences, we have ve 
stropping our style ; for we have taught it to bege 
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ee . 
. smoothness” that goes clean over commas, semi- 
colons, and full-stops—as though it were, like any 

«ven hone, es ‘‘any particle of grit of any 
ind” of punctuation. 
ye dela can, of course, be seen at the British 
Museum; so we shall not deprive any studious 
young shaver of the pleasure of resorting to that 
mighty depot, and calling for the original ms. of 
the complete set of the wondrous advertisements 
of that scarce writer, which, we understand, is 
puried there! Mechi may be personally consulted 
at his emporium for the sale of every elegancy of 
the art (near the hide or skin market), and that 

lished steel merchant will hand to any applicant 
agraceful little 124mo volume, which will open to 
the eye treasures glittering as those in Aladdin s 
underground jewellery-vaults! “ F. Browne” comes 
before us in all the confidence and brilliancy of 
poetry, —“does’nt he, Moses?” (and Son); but 
he comes only with a ‘‘magic magnet” in one 
hand, and a vase of “ magic paste” in the other: 
“Thus is he doubly armed”—but still he does not 
appear with the ‘magic razor.” Where is it? for 
without the razor, and with only the strop and the 
paste, shaving would be, like Lord Duberley’s title, 
“but a wishy-washy sort of a thing after all!’ 
Some eminent hand has reported F. Browne's case 
in what he must feel to be magic numbers. Thus 
openeth he : 

‘© BROWNE'S MAGIC MAGNET. 
(Decision of three scientific gentlemen.) 

Three scientific gentlemen, one day, 

Were having a discussion (so they say). 

The ‘Magic Magnet’ of Professor Browne 

Had caus’d a mighty stir throughout the town; 

And these three gentlemen, ‘ Stec/,’ ‘ Hair,’ and ‘ Skin, 

Met, it appears, to bring a verdict in. 

The first attempt at eloquence was made 

By Mr. Steel— a ‘keen’ and ‘ polish’d blade.’ ” 

“Strop’ and “ Hair” follow as eloquent wit- 
nesses, and “Skin” sums up impartially. Verdict 
for plaintiff, —“‘ all to nothing the best !’” 

“FP, Brownes” final appeal is conclusive. How 
must this honest benefactor to the human race of 
savers sit down “at the close of the day, when 
the hamlet is still,”” in measureless content in the 
back room of the Rising Wonder ! 

“Concluding Address.—Nothing can be more sa- 
tisfactory and gratifying to a tradesman than the 
confident assurance that he is daily and hourly rising 
inthe estimation of the public: this not only sa- 
tisfies him that he has pursued the right course in 
trade, but it likewise proves to him that his way is 
dear for the future. 

“F. Browne is at a loss adequately to acknow- 
ledge the favours which he has received. The sur- 

prising success which has attended him in the es- 
tablishment which he has termed ‘ The Rising Won- 
der,’ is of such a character as he never expected, 
even in his most sanguine moments, to realise. 
He heartily thanks the public at large for such in- 
estimable obligations; and he assures the whole of 
his supporters that such gratifying attestations 
stall act as astimulns to future endeavours. There 
% nota moment (poor sleepless F. B.!) when the 
Proprietor does not endeavour to bring about some 
Improvement connected with his business; and he 
fitters himself that the public will have to realise 
the benefit of many advantages and improvements, 
= may serve as a return for the obligations 
which they have so lavishly bestowed on ‘ The Ris- 
ing. Wonder,” 

But come we to the matchless man, “Jno. Teet- 
2, 10 Bishopsgate Street Without.” His title- 
eee pots forth “ Philosophy, logic, and instruc- 
smd hogs We presume, though we have not 
atop bs owring, is the Shavonian for razor, 
nick : oe _ Where shall we begin? what 
— indbad in the Valley of Diamonds was 
hots of de puzzled in the brief time between the 
kn _ Serpent and the hour of the eagle, than 

ooh - amid Jno. Teetgen’s Valley of Dia- 
» We will take breath at the outset. Thus 


nly begins the opening address, which might 





be delivered at an Adelphi or Olympic first-night 
with eminent effect : 
* To my Readers. 

“Gentlemen,—To you I respectfully address 
myself. In submitting this attempt to public no- 
tice, 1 am influenced by a twofold motive: to draw 
the attention of the male public to the peculiar 
merits of the ‘ diamond-edge, unpolished, tally-ho 
razor’ (a perfection of modern science), and to offer 
some useful and needful knowledge of an imple- 
ment the most delicate in constitution that art can 
form or necessity demand. ‘This tract does not 
aspire to the character of any thing higher than 
the accomplishment of the avowed design.” 

The work opens with a most elaborate descrip- 
tion of a real razor—its quality, its form, its weight 
(mind, 2 to 3 oz.), its back and edge, or canal, its 
extreme edge; for Jno. T. observes, philosophi- 
cally : 

“The extreme edge of a razor is in depth so in- 
finitely minute as to bear no comparison: a single 
filament of a spider’s web is more in substance 
than is the depth of a razor’s edge, and the width 
is really nothing. An old philosopher has asserted, 
that ‘the edge of a well-set razor is nothing: a 
thousand is as thick as one, and one as thick as 
a thousand ;’ and this in scientific principle must be 
admitted.” 

This, therefore, not being te be gainsayed, we 
arrive at the following startling truth: 

“A razor is notasaw! There, for you all, espe- 
cially razor-users, I repeat the assertion, ‘ A razor is 
notasaw!’ ‘But,’ say you, ‘ lalways thought it was— 
every body has told me so!’ Grant you, every body 
has told youso; but did you ever ask every body who 
told them so? I'll be bound not; and if you had, 
every body would have answered, ‘Oh, every body !’ 
or somebody else. I have inquired, and got such re- 
plies. Well, sirs, this does not make arazor a saw. 
Let me attempt to establish the negative on philoso- 
phical principles. First, then, a saw is the design 
and invention of man, made purposely to perform a 
particular work, which nothing but a saw could per- 
form; the saw being in itself a multiplicity of chi- 
sels, with each chisel doing its part by a straight- 
forward broadside cut, and each in its turn receiv- 
ing assistance from the others as guides, like the 
wooden guide of a plane. There is nothing pre- 
disposing the steel to be a saw; the action is not 
a natural one. A chisel to a saw, a saw to a 
file, and all from a knife, have been the progressive 
inventions of mechanism, each in action departing 
from its original, the knife, which cuts by a ‘slash,’ 
the others by a ‘jag’ cut.”’ 

Well said!—But, further: 

‘Submit a- saw, made on the principle of a 
razor’s edge, to any practical or scientific person, 
and he will tell you that no power could work such 
an one: for, if made acute, it would fix itself so 
fast as to resist the greatest power; and if obtuse, 
it would perhaps break, or fly out of the partially 
cut body, rending the works, however solid, if 
weaker than itself, and wreck would be the conse- 
quence. Now, the principle of the working of a 
saw is different to that of a knife; for while the 
former tears its way, by reducing what opposes its 
progress into small particles, ‘dust,’ the latter severs 
clean, and without an atom of dust, by dividing the 
connected fibres, or parts of the body, softer than 
itself, or by a sudden blow, as does a chopper. 
This, I think, indisputably shews that if the razor's 
really were a saw-edge, it would be impossible to 
cut a hair through, for the hair being so much 
larger than the supposed teeth, it would, as soon as 
they got below their depth, fix tight, and there stop. 
Here is a fair-drawn inference, according to the 
princi,.le on which, as it has been shewn, a saw 
must work; and although, owing to the small sub 
stance of a hair, and the obstinacy of the steel, the 
hair would give way, yet it could not be cut through 
without extreme pain, and then not clean cut.” 

There can be no doubt the case is made out, and 
henceforth we wipe away all saws. One more piece 
of truth, and we have done, What fools we shavers 





have all hitherto been! 
selves: 

“Another erroneous notion is, that a razor’s 
edge improves by lying by, or by time. This isa 
most extraordinary idea, and, when I first heard it, 
could not repress a smile, although unprepared to 
contradict it. I have since found it very generally 
believed. Time is a great master-chemist, and in 
his way works as no other power can; but, as a 
mechanist, Time has not yet entered an apprentice- 
ship; hence, if he does interfere with the razor’s 
edge at all, it must be by chemical action (decom- 
position), and consequently destroy instead of im- 
prove it. The following explanation of the phe- 
nomenon will, perhaps, stand the test of reason :— 
Ifa person lay-by a razor, he must have another 
one to use; this If take as granted. Very well: 
having two, and finding one to cut easier than the 
other, he naturally lets the lazy one rest, and the 
willing ene do all the work. This goes on for a 
month or two, when, by constant use, the razor 
that was so very sharp, and shaved so well, becomes 
rather dull ;—*‘ Yesterday it did not cut well—it 
hurt me dreadfully; and, although I went over 
twice, did not shave clean! To-day, my face is 
tender, and, oh! confound it, it will not shave! 
What shall I do? Try the other? I must.’ 
When, lo!—the one that two months ago would 
not cut, now, most surprising ! does—capital! How 
is it? has this razor altered? No, the other razor 
has! Inconstant use, the one that was so sharp 
has become so blunt, that the one that was so blunt 
is now the sharper of the two. So has it been with 
coats and hats laid by as too shabby for wear: we 
hack another till that gets worse; and then, on 
again seeing the old lain-by one, we wonder how 
we could think it past use. ‘It’s really better than 
the one in wear.’ But there is no mystery here 
—this is better understood—no supposing the coat 
has regained its lost colour or nap. And why not, 
pray? Oh, impossible! Give that in answer to the 
‘ time-improved’ razor !” 

Thank heavens! Jno. does not disapprove of dip- 
ing the razor in hot water—warm, mind ! according 
to St. Luke—not boiling. Several pages follow on 
many important points, well worthy the reading in 
the work itself. We can no more. 

A friend of ours has been at 10 Bishopsgate 
Street Without, and speaks highly of the acute, 
sensible, earnest philanthropist residing there. He 
wearies not in philosophising, logicising, instruct- 
ing—from “ morn to noon, from noon to dewy eve” 
—strop and razor in hand, and thought in his eye! 
Iie is said to be well read in our English prose 
writers ; he is partial to Hone’s Every- Day Book; likes 
the Spectator, but prefers Steele to Addison; and 
places (we think erringly) Smollett over Fielding, 
perchance on account of Strap. He is not averse 
to a seasonable hour in the country ; but that must 
be in the hay-making time, when he can contem- 
plate the mower whetting his scythe, previous to 
his taking the green beard from the face of Nature. 
Reviewers are not spendthrifts, on many accounts ; 
but we shall begin to hoaid up enough out of our 
weekly allowance to enable us to invest profitably, 
at Jno. Teetgen’s, 10 Bishopsgate Street Without, 
in order that henceforth, whatever befalls us in this 
working-day world, we may be atle to put a good 
face upon it! 


See, and then judge your- 


Dramatic Chapters. 
Carrer XII. 
ScENE—A sumplucus apartment in Kelford Castle—KBi- 
FORD, attired in a loose fowing robe, lounging upon a sofa 


—around appear marble busts and statues from the antique 
—Indian curiosities, vases of flowers, books, and music, 
adorn the tables—the whole apartment exhibiting an air of 
extreme luxury and refinement—he speaks. 
Kelford. This Clorio frets me—she’s too loving far; 

Her feelings overstep her boy’s disguise: 

She’s ever on the latch of a discovery, 

Which made, would bring love's bankrupt stock to sale! 

Then for a catalogue of damaged vows— 

Words of an hour, engraved on adamant; 

And whisper’d nonsense, echoed thunder-loud! 

Indeed she had outwearied me, and long, 

But for her cheerful nature, which still smiles 
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°Mid falling tears, as moonlight ’midst the dew. 
She is a-riddle even to herself: ; 
One moment pensive—next, as whimsical! 
Would try temptation to the uttermost 
And still keep virtuous on the brink of vice. 
She’s one most like to choose some desperate act, 
Were I not cautious ; and this frets me. Frets? 
They’d need have patience who live much with women. 
Her tongue! ’tis too o’er-ripe a page’s tongue : 
That tongue which, like a silver bell, rings on 
O’er much, methinks, on one particular note. 
Marriage, forsooth? As though the Lord of Kelford 
Should mate him with... 
But here she comes. 
(CLonio sings without. 
With the solitude of ages, 
In the hoary woods sublime, 
Hung two vast and glorious cages, 
Which belonged to Time. 
Songs from one came sweet and pleasant, 
From the other hope seem’d cast. 
The merry bird was called the Present, 
The melancholy bird the Past. 
[Enter CLori0, singing, with lute and flowers, 
Time, I saw, was feeding ever 
His sweet favourite from his store; 
But the Past he came to never, 
Though she’d been his joy before! 
Still the Past would give its warning, 
“Not so long wilt thou be dear.” 
Though the bird sang night and morning, 
Never would the Present hear! 
[Repeats slowly and impressively. 
Never would the Present hear 
(Sighs, then suddenly changes to 
@ light and lively air. 
From the fields, from the fields, 
T have gather’d fresh flowers, 
The sweetest and rarest 
That grace summer hours : 
I’ve roses, wild roses, 
Which beam in their light, 
Like the lips of a beauty, 
All balmy and bright! 


From the woods, from the woods, 
Where the bird-songs are gay, 
And where young lovers walk 
In the clear moon ray : 
I have flowers of all hues, 
Like a rich sunset sky, 
Gold, purple, and crimson— 
Oh, come, come and buy! 
See here, my lord: 
The flowers are Flora’s library, and mine. 
See, here’s the gorgeous poppy; did you know 
This proud flower wears a crown ? by bards untold. 
But in its bloom the crown is at its heart— 
In seed, upon its head. The crownéd poppy! 
Come, offer homage at its coronation ! 
And here’s that gem, “the lily of the vale!” 
What strange disparity appears betwixt 
The fairy flower and its gigantic leaf! 
Like Love upon the lap of Hercules, 
Hiding her beauty on his ample breast, 
Content to be unseen by all save him! 
Nature plays freaks in floral marriages 
Almost as strange as man oft plays in his. 
But you are weary? 

Kel, No; you make me think, 

And thought is silent: listeners should be mute. 

Clo. I always fancy silence a rebuke. 
Nothing to hear, leaves nothing to reply. 

Say something, if ’tis only to find fault. 
Now, here’s a glass where Venus’ self hath looked, 
And left her beauty’s image ;* and mark this, 
The purple larkspur! Might not royalty 
Rejoice to wear the robe this simple flower 
So modestly assumes? Are these not books? 
Look on the lily pure, and tremble, guilt! 
I réad their coloured pages, and grow wise. 
Kel. ’Tis a girl’s love; thou’lt change these thoughts 
with years; 
For hath not nature nobler works than flowers? 

Clo. The trees—the village trees—I love them all! 

The oak, whose firm heart breasts the haughty wave; 
The pine, ambitious of the starry sky; 
Willow, that weeping bends, like widowed woe— 
The Niobe of trees! And yet thou’lt smile 
When I but name my favourite! Pray guess. 

Kel. The chestnut—’tis a grove within itself; 
Yet ’twas Salvator’s idol ere ’twas thine. 

Clo. My passion shines less lofty : ’tis the hawthorn, 
Whose green arms twine my home! I shake with joy 
Its leafy hand, and welcome its old face. 

You laugh! 
Right well I know the tree can see me not, 
But He who made both tree and girl doth look 
{n angel silence down, and blesses both! 

Kel, I’m schooled ; my young enthusiast, speak on. 
*Tis pity love like thine should e’er know change. 

Clo. But some I hate; they look like evil things. 
The wrinkled elder, the sepulchral yew, 

The rank and haggard fir, witch of the woods! 
The gulf-betraying tree, that spreads a net 
To snare the hunter’s foot; and many more. 


* Clorio speaks of the flower called “ Venus’s looking- 
ass.”” 


[4 pause. 
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Kel. Of these anon. Thy hand is on thy lute: 
What hast thou new to offer—tune or song? 
Clo. If will were skill, then would I sing indeed. 
Kel. When skill is wilful, there’s more prate than speed. 


(CLoRIo sings. 
What is richer far than gold? 
Sweeter than the lips of morn? 
Brighter than those hopes untold, 
ying fast as they are born? 
Say for what kings bend the knee, 
Deeming it beyond a throne. 
Know’st thou not? Oh, ’tis to be 
Loved but for one’s self alone ! 
Loved as hearts may love and live, 
With no sordid view beyond! 
All I ask the world to give 
Is aconstant heart and fond! 
Were [ monarch of the sea, 
Gold and priceless _ my own, 
I’d resign them all to be 
Loved but for myself alone ! 
Kel. (gazing upon her admiringly.) 
My nightingale! my ever beautiful! 
Thy voice hath borrowed sweetness from thy love. 
*Tis worth Love’s hearing when the heart’s the lute 
The feelings play upon! 
Love’s the true master! 
He lends a sunlight unto song, which wanting, 
Leaves all expression cold and spiritless. 
There’s nought so sweet as love. 
Think’st thou not thus? 
Clo. Nought so sweet as love of thine ; 
If still thou lov’st me? 
Kel. Love thee! Shall I swear? 
By Cupid’s self . A 
Clo. (interrupting him archly, and with sudden animation.) 
Nay, swear not!—least by him, the Proteus god! 
The boy hath grown a man—his curly locks 
Shorn of their golden beauty—and his wings, _ 
His odorous plumes, alack ! are stripp’d for quills. 
Each day at Doctors’ Commons, wigg’d and gown’d, 
He greets the bench, and wins the applauding court ° 
With knowledge of estates, green parks, and grounds. 
Shews curious skill in searching musty wills ; 
Finds figure in a fortune, be she humped! 
Nay, e’en a limp may seem a graceful glide, 
A charming eccentricity of gait! 
Wealth is your only multiplier: it makes one 
So much like two, you’d scarcely note the loss! 
Two eyes? ’tis an extravagance of sight! 
Gold is the rouge which makes a wan cheek bloom. 
Protest by Cupid? ’Tis a sorry oath! 
No; swear upon the altar of these flowers: 
And prove thou false, each leaf shall find a tongue 
To bid incautious love beware man’s vows; 
For, like the leaves, they’!! fall and be no more, 
And leave an autumn in the heart, perchance, 
Whose hopes shall droop, shall die, like wither’d leaves. 
Alas, for love! 
(Corio sighs, and pulls the flowers, scattering 
their bloom sorrowfully. 
Kel. (aside.) What a creature it is! 
How brilliant, how romantic, how capricious! 
Now will she pout for a week, unless I coax 
And soothe her humour. 
(Aloud.) So gay, and now so grave! 
Thus joy is ever timid of its power, 
Whilst grief is all too bold. Resume thy smiles ; 
Joy is the sunlight of the heart. Thou know’st 
We count a myriad clouds for but one sun. 
Be, then, affection our security. 
We'll marry truth to joy; and truth’s eternal, 
So joy may prove immortal, married thus. 
Nay, one smile! 
One, like the red seal on love’s perfumed note! 
Ay, now thou look’st thyself! As beauteous 
As that hour I saw thee first, and worshipped! 
[Enter BEAUFORD. 
I’m busy! 
What, Beauford, is it thou? 
I'll hear thy song anon, my pretty page. 
[Exit Corio poutingly, but returns unseen, and con- 
ceals herself behind a marble group, listening. 
Now, what of Bertha? Will she list my suit? 
Accepted she my note? Speak, what said she? 
How looked she? Come, thy news, and quickly. 
Beau. Thou’rt a strange, changeful being. Fresh from 
vows 
To one who loves thee to idolatry, 
As saints love some pure shrine and passionless. 
Is’t well, my lord? if this same ardour hol 
For Lady Bertha, what is Clorio’s fate ? 
Or ’tis not worth, perchance, your lordship’s question. 
Kel. Preach not, but speed thy news. Thou saw’st her 


not? 

I read it in thy look; thy pale, vexed lip, 
Not liking the cramp tidings it must yield, 
Delays its office with this senseless chat 
Of Clorio. Clorio! Where’s the use of it? 
I must have some one to amuse dull hours. 
I’d think the night but dark with all its stars, 
If wanting that best light of human life, 
The light of woman’s eyes. For Clorio here, 
She makes a better page, and pleasanter 
That she loves well her master; nothing more. 

Beau. Nothing more? 
Why, this disguise is fatal to her fame. 





Who looks for virtue ‘neath the roof of vice ? 





Kel. Disguise? tut, man, the world is full of it! 
It hourly walks the street—a public speaker— 
The busiest meddler known within the city! 
Disguise? 

Why, what a paradox is human life! 

For ever seeming other than it is. 

Ambitious of a straw, and casting down 

The wealth of years to p it; eager still 

The substance for the shadow to exchange ! 

Men of deep mind assuming coxcomb airs, 

Whilst fops discourse like learned philosophers, 

The maiden prates of battles, sieges, broils— 

Changes her gumpowder for gunpowder— 

Her beads for bullets—caps for cannon-balls— 

And deems her chamber-door but half secure, 

Unless she sleep with sword beneath her pillow! 
e warrior, with a lassitude of limb, 

Lets not the whitest hand allure his feet 

Into the fascinations of the waltz; 

Whilst the worn veteran, old and pesty-toed, 

Smirks at the fairest, and with hobbling gait 

Seeks the distraction of his toes, and dances! 

The tall man hooks his shoulders to look less ; 

The little stretch to cracking to seem tall! 

The groom affects to be a gentleman— 

The ** gent” assumes the habits of a groom! 

And thus in the strange farce of human life, 

The old and young—lean, fat, and short and tall— 

The grave, the gay, the trivial and profound, 

Are handy-pandy which is which? and guess— 

But farthest from the point: *tis odds your right! 

Some read the book the best the wrong side up, 

And such should solve, or still with me exclaim, 

Zounds ! what a paradox is human life! 

Disguise ? quotha: why ’tis the very thing 

Thou art about! Disguise, which suits thee not: 

Let’s have it; come, my note’s refused? 

Thy steps forbade her door? 

Beau. ’Tis even so, with much more contumely. 

Kel. The Graces curse her with their absence, then! 
Love never cross the threshold of her house! 
Now could I hate—if it were in my nature 
To hate the Beautiful! (A pause.) 
I have a scheme 
May reach her yet: this scorn is something new 
In the sweet history of my gallantries ; 

’Tis a fresh movement in the game, and spurs 
My science in love’s mysteries along; 

We'll speak of this still farther : woman yet 
Hath rarely proved an overmatch for Kelford, 
Clo. (alarmed and agitated, steps forward). 
Heard I aright?) And I have loved this man, 

This cold and systematic libertine, 

Who feeds his vanity on love betrayed, 
Makes woman’s tears a daily sacrifice! 

O man, ungrateful, false, unfeeling man, 
That tramplest on the sweetest boon God gave— 
A woman’s heart! say in thy sickness who 
Makes her fond arms a pillow for thy head? 
Who, when that high and haughty bearing droops, 
Sits like a ministering angel by thy side 

To whisper hope, and comfort, and affection? 
Woman! Hear it, O Truth, and register her name! 
Say when misfortune treads on enterprise, 

When storms commercial cast thee on the shore 
All wrecked and bankrupt of thy golden freight, 
Who when the herd forsake thee yet clings true? 
And still thy harsh and altered temper bears 
With wise forgiveness, serving thee the more 
That other friends should have forsaken thee; 
Coining affections to make rich thy home, 

And prove to thee, whilst God still left thee her, 
Thou never—oh, thou never couldst be poor! 
Who suffering half so much is so forgiving? 

Who counselling so well is heard so ill? 

Who loving so entirely, so devotedly, 

Hath her love wounded haif so cruelly? 

The rose of her affections, leaf by leat, 

Oft scattered on the harsh and cruel winds, 
Unheeded where it falls, how soon it dies ! 

And tell me, man, remorseless, reckless man, 
Who, when the very softness of her nature, 

Her tenderness, her weakness, bids her fall 

To thy relentless arts and perfidy—who? 

Who abandons her to the sharp pelting 

Of a pitiless world? Shorn to the quick, 

Outcast and desolate to mate with shame, 

Or find her only pillow in the grave: 

Who ?—God hides his face, and angels mourn—'tis frei 
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MUSIC. 
On Monday, at Miss Emma Lucombe’s first con- 
cert, in the Hanover-Square Rooms, the stars of 
the evening were, Mad. Anna Thillon, Herr Kube, 
and Camillo Sivori. Madame Thillon’s graceful 
manners and refined school of vocalisation justly 
render her highly attractive ; and Herr Kuhe made 
his first appearance as a solo performer on the 
pianoforte in this country. He was much 4p- 
plauded, and, notwithstanding the length of the 
piece, the audience evidently felt disposed to ¢™ 
core him. We have pleasure in according our 
meed of praise in conjunction with many German 
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apers we have read respecting this distinguished 
artist. He plays the most difficult modern com- 

ssitions without the least effort or affected shew, 
ich was evident by his execution of Dr. Liszt’s 
fantasia on Norma. He has a clear, brilliant touch, 
gith much sweetness and delicacy. Miss Lucombe 
sang with expression and good taste, particularly a 

retty new song by Mr. Leo. We are unable to 
grticularise all the performances of the evening, 
Pich, however, were well rendered by the fol- 
jowing remaining performers : instrumentalists, 
Messrs. Lavenu (conductor), Blagrove, Banister, 
Hausman, and Lazarus; vocalists, Mad. F. La- 
blache, Misses A. and M. Williams, Sig. F. La- 
blache (who has become a first-rate singer), John 
Parry, and Mr. Arthur. The compositions of the 
evening included only two classical productions; 
but for fashionable audiences this has a charm, 
their musical knowledge being less sound than any 
other branch of polite and refined education. 

Wilson’s Scottish Entertainments—On Monday 
Mr. Wilson commenced his season of vocal enter- 
tainments, giving several new charming melodies 
inaddition to many old favourite airs. We found 
our popular friend in good voice, and promising 
fairly to command his usual extensive patronage. 

Ancient Concerts. — The concert on Wednesday, 
under the direction of Prince Albert, gave much 
satisfaction ; presenting several musical curiosities, 
as well as a leading variety of admirable selec- 
tions from Handel, Beethoven, Haydn, and other 
great composers. The room was full from end to 
end, and had a splendid appearance. 

Vocal Concerts.—The first of these revived con- 
certs was given on Tuesday in the Hanover-Square 
Rooms, which were crowded on the occasion ; and 
the crowd evidently much pleased with the per- 
formance of old English compositions by Hobbs, 
Phillips, and Lockey, and the Misses Birch, Wil- 
liams, and Hawes. 

Musical Chat.—We hear that Herr Pischek has 
changed his mind, and intends being in London 
today. Madlle. De Kipplin arrived in town the 
early part of the week. Madlle. Rummel has had 
great success during her short residence in Lon- 
don. She is a first-rate singer, and must become 
agreat fayourite with the public. 





THE DRAMA. 

Princess's Theatre.— Macbeth and Virginius have 
this week afforded the lovers of the drama oppor- 
tunities for witnessing what it is in its noblest 
tragic flight. Macready’s Thane is a grand con- 
ception, and grandly executed throughout. The 
labour he has bestowed upon it is the labour of 
getius, and the light he sheds upon the part is 
alight drawn from Shakspere. His Virginius is 
another triumph—the greatest, most natural, and 
most affecting Roman character upon the stage. 

French Plays. —The popular and excellent acting 
of Lafont has re-animated the French Theatre. 
His versatility in characters, from those of old 
age to those of youth, is justly appreciated by the 
public, and the artistical finish of all he does 
dts a model for dramatic study. Mlle. Mar- 
tileur has also joined the corps, and added her 
tent to the general attraction. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE YOUNG AND BEAUTIFUL COUNTESS PLUTER, 


Wio organised and commanded a Troop in the late Polish 
olution; and, when the independence of Poland was 
fnally crushed, died of a broken heart. 
Tue missile with resistless fury sent, 
Though fragile be its nature. in that flight 
The’ fresh endurance and unwonted might, 
Bat ugh all opposing strength to force a vent ; 
that new nature, for the purpose lent, 
; during only till its task is o’er, 
it then Tesumes the same it own’d before, 
Th falls and shivers as its power is spent: 
Was a woman’s heart, for Poland’s sake, 
Pm po with energy before unknown, 
Th arm’d with strength and firmness not its own; 
us did that heart, its trial ended, break, 
Three when all that made it move was past, 
it was still but woman’s at the last. _‘R. F. 


|to two miles!!! 





VARIETIES. 

University College, London—On Thursday the 
prizes in the faculty of medicine were distributed 
at this college, by Sir E. Ryan, late chief-justice 
of Bengal, who presided. The number of students 
was stated to be 292, of whom 101 had entered 
with the year. The chief prize of 401. was delivered 
to Mr. James Hakes, for general proficiency ; and 
gold and silver medals to about thirty students, for 
their superior success in medicine, botany, ana- 
tomy, physiology, chemistry, medical jurisprudence, 
midwifery, surgery, dental surgery, and pathology. 
The school appears to be prospering in an eminent 
degree. 

King’s College.—The delivery of the annual prizes 
won by students in the medical faculty at this great 
and prosperous school took place last Saturday, and 
their value was enhanced by the office of distribu- 
tor being entrusted to the Bishop of London. A 
number of noblemen and persons of distinction 
were present, to whom the reading of the Report 
gave entire satisfaction. It set forth the general 
good conduct of 214 of these youths, and their suc- 
cessful training. It also noticed that the museums 
had received many valuable additions during the 
year, more especially in the shape of mineralogical 
and zoological specimens. The number of patients 
in the hospital, it farther stated, exceeded that of the 
last year by 3000, but the funds had not increased 
in a corresponding degree. Its income was now 
about 1270/. a year, to which had recently been 
added 300/. a year, derived from the Holborn estate. 
Arrangements had been made for the ereetion of a 
new hospital, and an eligible site of ground had 
been obtained for that purpose. 

Truly beneficent Charity.—At a meeting of the 
five district societies of St. Mary-le-bone, held at 
the Court-House on Wednesday, the Rev. Dr. Spry 
in the chair, the Reports from the several districts 
were read ; from which it appeared that, during the 
past year, 3338 persons had been relieved by their 
visitations, and that the sums distributed amounted 
to 1254/. 19s. 6}d.—[ From the Directors.] 

Curious Illustration of the Progress of International 
Amenities.—Three years ago it would not have been 
credited that the chief minister of the Emperor of 
China should have become a subscriber and vice- 
president to a British charity. But such, we are 
assured, is the fact. The exalted personage in 
question has placed himself in these relations with 
the Society for the Relief of Seamen of all Coun- 
tries (one of the best and most liberally conducted 
of our many charities); and the old Dreadnought, 
moored off Greenwich, is now patronised and partly 
supported by the second political authority in the 
Chinese empire! May we hope that his example 
will inspire a large increase of followers among 
ourselves ? 

Dr. Reid, the Flue-llin of ventilation, ought to 
have been a Welshman, not a Scot. The incon- 
ceivable absurdity of the length to which he has 
been suffered to go has now filled the press so 
largely, that we need .not join our voice to the 
general expression of wonder at the folly; but 
we may add one item to the many which have been 
stated in proof of this extravagant and visionary 
scheme — the flues projected by Dr. Reid for the 
new Houses of Parliament would have extended 
The termini of railroads pro- 
jected for London to occupy the surface of 200 
acres (making a new town) are but a jest to this 
monstrous bubble. 

Mr. John Le Keux, the architectural engraver, 
whose name appears on so many valuable publica- 
tions of Mr. Britton, died lately at the age of sixty- 
two. He was a faithful delineator of cathedral and 
other monuments of ancient architecture or modern 
buildings in which style was affected. 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Historical Pictures of the Middle Ages, by A Wanderin 
Artist, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 18s.—Tate’s Epitome of Nava 
Book-keeping, 8vo, cloth, 5s.— Steele’s Shipmaster’s As- 





sistant, by Clement and Tate, 8vo, cloth, 1/. 8s.; bound, 
1. 9s.—Ritchie’s Railways ; their Rise, Progress, &c., fep. 
8vo, cloth, 9s.—Milner’s Cemetery Burial, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
~The Testimony of St. Patrick against the False Preten- 
sions of Rome to Primitive Antiquity in Ireland, by H. J. 
Monck Mason, LL.D., 12mo, bds, 2s. 64. — Peter walking 
on the Sea, and other Sermons, by the Rev. E. Harston, 
A.M., fep. cl. 5s. — Architectural Notices of the Churches 
of the Archdeaconry of Northampton, No. I. Higham Fer- 
rers, royal 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d.; proofs, 3s. 6d.—Transac- 
tions of the Entomological Society, Vol. IV. Part III. 4s.— 
Talbot’s Pencil of Nature, Part VI., 7s. 6¢d.— Despatches 
of Viscount Hardinge, Lord Gough, and Sir H. Smith, 8vo, 
6s.—Englishwoman’s Family-Library, Vol. Il. Mrs. Ellis’s 
Family-Secrets, Vol. I. fep. cloth, 5s.— The Peasantry of 
England, by G. W. Perry, fep. cloth, 4s—Lord Campbell’s 
Lives of the Chancellors, 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, 2d edit. 27. 2s. 
—The Chronicles of Clovernook, by Douglas Jerrold, 12mo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d.— The Honey-Stew of the Countess Bertha; 
a Fairy Tale, translated from the French of Alex. Dumas, 
by Mrs. C, Taylor, square, 5s.—The Book of Art, by F. K. 
Hunt, 4to, 21s. — Nind’s Legends of Latimer, and other 
Poems, fep. cloth, 5s.—Journal of a Visitation-Tour in 
1815, with Two Charges, by the Lord Bishop of Madras, 
fep. cloth, 6s. 6¢d.— Eton Cicero’s Orations, with English 
Notes, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6¢.— European Library : Literary 
History of the Middle Ages, by the Rev. J. Berington, 
12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. — Cottage-Library, Vol. 1., by Rev. A. 
Oxenden, 18mo, cloth, ls. 6d. — Tupper’s Proverbial Phi- 
losophy, Vol. II. 3d edit. post 8vo, 7s,—Mary and Florence 
at Sixteen, 4th edit. fep. cloth, 6s.—Questions and Answers 
on the Liturgy, by Rev. W. Trollope, M.A., fep. cloth, 3s. 
—Jesse’s Anecdotes of Dogs, with Illustrations, 4to, cloth, 
1/. 1s.— Peninsular Scenes and Sketches, 12mo, cl. gilt, 
3s. 6d. ; plain, 3s.; sewed, 2s. 6¢d.—Lives of Men of Letters 
and Science who flourished in the Time of George LII., 
Vol. Il. by Lord Brougham, 21s. royal 8vo, cloth.—Bohn’s 
Standard Library, Vol. VII. Roscoe’s Lorenzo, 12mo, cl. 
3s. 6d.—Liston’s Practical Surgery, 4th edit. 8vo, cl. 22s.— 
Structure and Functions of the Female Breast, by E. W. 
Tuson, F.R.S., 8vo, cl. 10s. 6¢.— Monston ; or, the Soldier 
and Statesman, by Rev. G. Croly, D.D., 3 vols. royal 12mo, 
bds. 1/. lls. 6d.— Letters of the Kings of England, b 
J. O. Halliwell, Esq., 2 vols. pust 8vo, cloth, 20s.—A. M. 
Gillman’s Travels in Mexico in 1843-44, 8vo, 14s. — The 
Spiritual Combat and Path of Paradise, by L. Scupoli, 
translated, 18mo, 3s. 6¢d.—F. Dutton’s South Australia and 
its Mines, 8vo, 15s. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 
1846. hm s. 1846. 
May 2 11 56 510] May 6. 
— 56 44:1 t. 
- — 56 377 
— 56 32-0 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Were we to undertake the correction ofall such mali- 
cious misrepresentations as are pointed out by “ Socius’’ 
in the quarter alluded to, we should have enough of busi- 
ness on our hands, All we can do is to endeavour to be 
correct and adhere to truth in our own Journal, and not 
allow improper motives to interfere with a public duty. 

“ W. L. T., Chelsea,” will not yet do. 

To“ F. Y. Z.” We do not think any of the productions 
he alludes to have been translated. Certainly there is no 
collective publication. 

We will endeavour to ascertain what “ L. V.” wishes, 
and insert a notice of the result. 

The Edinburgh Review.—We are inclined to fancy that 
neither our friend Mr. Macvey Napier, nor any known 
Contributor to the Edinburgh Review, would be prone to 
acknowledge the Mr. Lewis projected in our last week’s 
Paris Letter as its Editor, in that capacity! Surely no 
travelling literary gentleman could assume that character. 

Old Customs and Superstitions.—The number of letters 
we receive on subjects of this nature, as appears in our 
present No., as well as in several recent Gazettes, seems 
to prove that much popular interest is attached to such 
statements and discussions. We have to thank our kind 
correspondents for much curious information. 

We cordially thank ‘‘ A Sherwvod Forester.” We will 
avail ourselves of his communicati@ immediately. 

Answer respecting the Yorkshire Lady’s poems next 
week. 

To“ W.B.” Dr. Roget and Mr. Christie are the Secre- 
taries of the Royal Society. We cannot give an affirmative 
to the other question. 2 

“X. X.” is thanked for his joke; but we do not think 
—— pills have any thing to do with Cockle-ty 
bread. 








To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Dear Sir,—A_ correspondent asks for the omens of 
Low Sunday. The only one given as yet is that in Riddle’s 
Christian Antiquities, which is Pascha clausa (or Pasche 
clausum), an old name for it, alluding to the “‘ close” of 
Easter. This is only tolerable for the want of one less 
improbable. It is rather curious that in the first verse in 
the Gospel for that day we find the words, ‘* when the 
doors were shut.” May it not be that Low is in contra- 
distinction to Easter Sunday, which is the “ grandest” 
Sunday in the year, and this (which immediately succeeds 
it} is comparatively low? High is often the translation 
of grandis, as in messa grandis, high 


mass, &c. 
Trin. Coll., Cambridge, 


C. Da La Pryme. 
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. amepemaien Rotsini’s Opera, L A GAZZA LADRA. Ninetta, Made. Grisi; Lucia, is Sean mas ee hhave this week — opportunity of witnessing 
Made. Bellini; and Pippo, Mdile. Brambilla; "Glanetta Signor Mario; | the system adopted by Mr. Hunt for the perfect and permanent re 
Gold Medal of the highest Order of Merit, Fodesta, Signor Lablache “4 Isaac, Signor Dai Fiori: Fabriat Vingradit that painful delect stammering. The pupil upon our first tateons 
Presented through the Minister of Public Instruction, at | Signor A. Giubilei; and Fernando Villabello, Signor Fornasai ant hos a Teorag Ue mypansaperoneg ere ag gh piyh should ie deemed 
. > ne SS Y¥ so term it, oke 
St. Petersburgh, to Eowarp J. DENT, by command of his With a Selection from a favourite O » in which Madame Castellan, | ¢inctiy, and with little or no hesitation ; and another young . oe sang dis. 
f p Malle. rap tee a Mdlle. Corbari will ap pear; and various Entertain- | seen, W. Whitehead, of Lenten Row, Ison Green, who nee Ma be 7 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, a3 a testimony to | ments in the Barrer Drrarraent, in which will appear Mdlle. Cerito, | heen relieved of a most detective utterance, and now converses ot y has 
: 2 lyi Malle. Louise Taglioni, ae — Lucile Graln, M. St. Leon, M. Gosselin, | with ease and pleasure. Mr. Hunt’s method is admirably simple, por tion 
the unequalled performance of his recently invented Patent | M. Di Mattia, and M. Perr tifully philosophical : he adopts neither medical nor surgical ‘te 
Chronometers, during the Grand Russian Chronometrical Applications for boxes, i and tickets, to be made at the B ffice, | but accomp his object, as well and truly stated in his ciret 
E aiti £1843 Opera Colonnade. explaining to his pe ad wang construction of the 
xpedition o: . . r oc _— , pointing out to them the different causes of stammeri: 

P Doors open at Seven; the Opera to commence at half-past Seven o'clock. ee how to control the pz articular cumeh Oe Cknese wi 

terance.” Mr. Hunt is evidently no empiric travelling 
7 pee SP VURNIN sions, put fully competent to the performance of that which 
The following is an Extract from a Letter of M. StRUVE. R. LO V E R sl R I S H EVE N I N GS.— and after what we have witnessed, we are not at all surprised t! 
5 - “ — er *Vievteg MR. LOVER will make his first appearance this Season at the | hold, as he does, so great a number of flattering testimoni: uls tro 
Member of the Academy, and First Astronomer of the Cen- PRINCESS'S CONCERT ROOM, Castle Strect. Oxford Street, on MON- | medical professors, a5 well as from high literary authorities.” 
= ato pa St. Petersburgh, to G. B. Arry, Esq., DAY, Marl th, in his new Entertainment entitled, “ Tur Queen's Vis:r Mr. Hunt, 224 Regent Street. 
‘ono = Admission, 2s.; Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. Tickets and Programmes at the 
“With respect to the quality of the Chronometers, a pic RSE RIP SR TEAM to BOMBAY, CEYLON, M \DR vAS, 
* * sd CALCUTTA, and CHINA.—Plans of all Steamers em mpl 
Uisinetly marked; and T hasten to inform you, that | FQ SLL LSH, PROTESTANT CHURCH at | irs whathe by ng on of oreiand Tone, wil te psy 
istinctly marked; an asten to inform you, tha ALEXANDRIA, now erecting with the sanction of the Pacha of | J) inc Packanes tere a = 
J quiry. Packages forwarded at very reduced rates. Ar 
C Egypt, under the patronage of her Majesty’s Government. and the Right 2 for the carl li 1 
among the great number of Chronometers [81] of so Re the iat Bishop of Leaton, who het appointed a Glecgyman of the have been made for the early delivery of samples. 
many distinguished Artists, THE DexTs HAVE HELD Church of England, on the endowment of the British residents of Alex- JAMES BARBER and Co., 17 St. Mary-axe. 
andria. 
Kk IY L N MANNER, 

THE FIRST none IN A BRI a MANNER, I have ranger Sapa have been collected as per annexed statement, but as fur- TTS’S PATENT 3k . oe 
to request you will announce this to Mr. DExT; pre- = aid - a uired to a paling now in — h het ante ETT d ss f p= Bl AND a 
* ° : be upwards of sixteen feet above the gronnd, an earnest APPEAL is made exclusively used at Guy's, St. George’s, St. Thom 

sent to him my congratulations on this result, and tell by the Committee of the British resid hate and their friends to the piety and | minster, excl other ceaascens Ee an’ at the a Bri 
him that I shall shortly write to him to thank him most | Patriotism of their Christian brethren and fellow-subjects for their liberal | and other Infirmal s, may be procured in every | 

Te é assistance, to which a strong claim exists since Egypt has become the high- | pottle, protected by the Patent Metallic Capsule, cub 5 
sincerely for the great assistance which he has afforded | way between Great Britain and India, and her ‘other ea tern possessions, | Patent Brandy, 7 Smithfield Bars; or at the Distillery, their , 

a he f th diti b i hi and also on the ground that this is the first instance of a Protestant Church | ggtah) ishment, at 16s. per Galloa ’in Butk, or at 18s. in “the Caps 
towards the success of t - expedition, by sending Us His | being permitted to be built in a Mahomedan country. Bottles, in quantities not less than Two Gallons. = 
admirable Chronometers.” Donations =e ercebvad. ie ha Treasurer, G. Poss Barnett, rg (Baz- ——- 
nett, Hoare, and Co.), Lombard Street; Messrs. Coutts, Strand; Drum- “ 
Iti sary to state that, in the origin lleiter, the words mond, Charing Cross; Herries and Co., St. James’s Street; Claude, Scott, AW LIFE ASSURANCE § OCIE zi, 

. is necessary to sta oe —— » the Words | and Co., Cavendish Square; Smith, Payne, and Smith, Lombard Street ; Fleet Street, next St. Dunstan’s Church, April 9, 1546 
in small capitals were underlined with a double line, and W illiams, Deacon, and Co., Birchin Lane; also at Messrs. Hatchard’s, Pic- NOTICE is hereby givens, that the Dividends on the Capital st 
that in Italics with a single one. cadilly ; Smith, Elder, and Co.’s, Cornhill; and Nisbet and Co's, Berners this Society, for the year 1345, are in the course of Payment, om 
Extract from the 4to work of M. Srruve, entitled, “ Ex- | 5 where prints of the Church may be seen. received any day (Tuesdays excepted), between the hours of 10 and 5 
Pye Att 2 * ° - § cth Oelock. 
— bm er yi exécutée par l’ordre de Sa Majesté Sums already subscribed :— By order of the Directors. edited 
mpereu icolas . 




















Her Majesty's Government . . . GEO. KIRKPATRICK, Actuary, net 
s * Hon. —_ India Company ° z — 
M. E. Dent, de Londres, nous a fourni les Chrono- Society for the Propagation of the Gospel Pp ART * e 
métres qui, sans contestation, ont contribué le plus Society po Bomagecss nice som Knowledge INE ARTS.—S. MORDAN 2nd: CO. 
’ . . . a ee a eee r+ PENCILS. Important Discovery relative to pure Pl un 
efficacement 4 l’exactitude du résultat de notre expé- Residents in Fgypt and Travellers —— Brockedon having obtained a patent for the purification of th 
dition.” Merchants, Bankers, and others (London) . 0 ma‘erial from grit, and thus removed the only objection which 
ition. . AFriendat Malta . . . have hitherto inade to its universal adoption for Pencil Drawi 
“ Mr. E. Devt, of London, has furnished us with the Mos RDAN and Co, rome a recnt the profession and the public t 
4 e ° > t heirs i é aly house a present in a position to su e 
Chronometers which, beyond dispute, have contributed £1980 10 0 RE P IN PG: $8. an 


PURE PLU BAGO DR! G PENCIL. S. M. and C) 
ant raety JOHN STIKEMAN, Hon. Sec tation in asserting, that si : asd ent pencil! Ss, in every sense 
most effectually to the exactitude of the result of our 2: Deeennatoebik Cobian, , have never sot hose yeeduced. » 


expedition.” It is presumed that the following testimonial from C. 
an . a“ . R.A., Secretary to the Fine Arts Commission, &c., fully g 
EOLOGICAL TRANSACTION S.—| assertion: Set 
TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, London, can supply a 7 Fitzroy Square, Decem 
EDWARD J. DENT COMPLETE SET of the SECOND SERIES, at ten per cent below the | _ My dear Brockedon,—I have tried all the pencils wh 
’ me. I think I may safely say, that I have never used 
25 I ‘ 1 , published price; the last Nine Parts are quite new. well. Though perfectly occas elt, Mike outiotanane 4s con 
82 Strand, 33 Cockspur Street, and 34 Royal Exchange, Mr. Teunant can supply Collectors with Sopwith’s Geological Models, | varicties of hardness and tint are as abundant as any artist « 
London Casts of scarce Fossils, Geological Maps, Hammers, Elementary Col- | perfect lead pencil may be said to be at last produced. 
P lections of Shells, Minerals, and Fossils.—The latter way greatly faci- I am, dear Brockedon, very faithfully yours, 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT litate the study of Conchology, Mineralogy, aud Geolog W. Brockedon, Esq. : C. L. East 











hronometer d Watch-Maker to the Queen ENJ. EDGI NGTON, 2 Duke Street, South- Equally flattering testimonials have been received from 
and H.R.H. Prince Albert, ark, Lonilon Bridge, has on sale for the ensuing season an exten- Charles Barry, Esq., R.A. 
sive STOCK of MARQU and TENTS, adapted for Horticultural So- I. K. Brunel, Esq. + F.RS 


Has the gratification of further stating, in addition to the cieties, Archery Meetings, oo et Clubs, Dinners, Fétes, and Fancy Fairs. Clarkson Stanfield, Esq., R.A. 
above high Testimonial, that he has received the FIRST | They are easily erected and wander oe! trnages oe any dimensions, R seer Ww estmacott, inior, Esq., F.R.S. 

A great variety ot Marquees, Tents, and Rick Cloths, with poles, &c. com. auel Prout, Es 8. ea 
carer a from the British Gov ernment for the mh a both new and second hand; Netting and Bunting for Fr uit Trees ; Puilip Hardwick 4 4 «9 R.A 
unequalled performance of his CHRONOMETER, which Flags and Banners, either silk or bunting; Dressed Cloths and Tarpaulins Copley Fielding, Esq., P.W ‘os 
varied only 0°54 hundreds of a second in its rate during a| for Railway Trucks, Sacks, Wagon Cloths, Railway Truck Covers, &c. . 
public trial of twelve months at the Royal Observatory, Orders, by post, addressed 2 Duke Street, Southwark. T. Will i Haas ARA 
Greenwich. These trials, now terminated, lasted for thirteen © ® A Warchouse, 208 Piccadilly Colonet Colby, 'R. Hagineers. 
— Bae which — there were deposited, in compe- be ta nce i: c. Wilson. $4.5 iecmr ial the Giver 
tition, by different makers, nearly 500 Chronometers. School of Design. 

OYAL LITER RARY FUND, Instituted 1790, 


Incorporated by Royal ter, 1813, hor the PROTECTION and — * poeta bed at ger etn tat afar ie nese perl aire 
7 Ss y “2 dl Co. dor of all respectable vendors 
E. J. DENT has now the further satisfaction of an- MILIES, who mar be ia of GENIUS and LEARN ING, and their FA- | tors, City Road, London. 
—— that, as an additional reward for the performance 
ofhis Patent Chronometers in 1844, H. I. M. the Emperor a r VTIN N T- = 
has been graciously pleased to confer upon E. J. DENT the Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. Ks Hi... Bd 4 i pM an rahe 3 : 
a. Je ’ » 
Fn ran phen of “ Chronometer Maker to H. I, M. PRESIDENT. the Royal Academy, No. 7 Old Jewr. 
he Lmperor oO: ussia. : rc ray Gentry that they continue to receive Co 
P The Marquis of LANSDOWNE. Boggage, &c. from . oy Hr Costionnt, to clear’ t 
7 : tom-House, &c.; and that they undertake the Shipment of E 
‘d “ aon = The FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of this Corpora- : 
“g (A COPY). AsiBu RNHAM Hovse, tion will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on WEDNESDAY, the 13th of ern menioras 
IR, 16th January, 1845. | May, at Six o'clock. 


* By an offici@etter dated 3% of December, 1844, The LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN in the Chair. 
Monsieur the Minister of Public Instruction has just in- iitbanibiee R. HENDRIE 


formed me, that His Majesty the Emperor, as.a recompense 
for the useful service you rendered the Chronometrical Ex- po no nag er fev Dre Boris Seniesa Se reins ne wenneees Street, Look’ 
pedition confided to M. de Struvé, has deigned to grant you | ‘The Marquis of Bute The Dean of Peterborough ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 
the title of ‘Chronometer Maker to H. I. M. the Emperor one Bord Cabbeil, Esq. Rev. Geo. Potticary, M.A. OAP, so long celebrated fi rovement, ret Medes riority 
of Russia.’ Sir William Chatterton, Bart, ie Dean of Rochester asa pecfocshy mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to n 
P at per a hy ad Sir William C. Ng R.A. an aromatic and lasting peaines each Packet is labelled » with Per 
It is with real pleasure that I hasten to inform you of ‘Archdenese Dealtey eenen Rev. pnt ome, MEA. steel plate of Windsor Castle. : 
pg = this occasion to offer you the assurance of MY | The Lord Bishop of Ely Rev. Dr. Stebbing A variety of highly per domed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., prepare’ UN 
‘e regar Thomas —— estes, Esq. Rev. Dr. Symons, Vice-Chancellor | Without angular corners. . 
“ “ ” enry Foss, Esq. of Oxford Heyprrr’s Parservative Toorn-Powper, 2n effec 
To Mr. Dent. Bruynow. Richard Frankum, Esq. Rev. Dr. Tatham, Vice-Chancellor peeestee neap Teeth, ge reserving them in a % 
Richard Gilbert, Es. of Cambrid a to the mouth, r Lectur 
‘ambridge o 7 h — 
The Lord Bishop of Heref. ev. Dr. Thac ‘Teeth ot it h ty of the enamel in pols 
EARD’S IMPROVED PHOTOGRAPHIC] Jot fois Es, ac. | Kings, Faneiage Provost of | Heth of every impurity, inerenes the benuy of te 
PORTRAITS, so highly eulogised by all the leading Journals, are Rev. Dr. Hook, Leeds Rev. Dr. Tait, Rugby H M xe is th t beneficial extract of oleazinous su)- 
——s a nag B x, at 34 P Street, . Philip H. How: ard, Esq., M.P. Archdeacon ‘Thorp stances for maintaining the “wher oy stm of the Hair, having Gene Ph 
liam , City; and the Royal Polytechnic Institution, Rev. Dr. Kennedy, Shrewsbury George Virtue, Esq. alsoa delightfol pertume. 
Regent Street y William Longman, Esq. ‘The Dean of Westminster His Liquid i + She fe lucing a new growth —_ 
WK" The e brilliancy and warmth of tone gained by the patentee's new me- Rev. Dr. Major Dr. Forbes Winslow, M.D. wheetie Met ating. se . 
thod louring materially to the excellence of the portrait. . . . j i 
The portrait stands out in bold relief, clear, round, and life-like.” PB evan aa each, » may “ hed < the pects 3 ‘oo a ie Hewpair’s Corp Cream or Roses, prepared in great perfection. IVE 
s’ Tavern; aad o e Secreta t the ambers of the Iks. 
a to —_ Frog wey yy a 3 os 1D King (il granted | Corporation, 73 Great Russell-street . Bloomsbury. Improvep Scourtxa Drops, for removing greasy ~ — si -— dial a 
Buan. tentee erreotype), William paratior, his 
Street, City. OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. we Iyx, for Linen, to be used without pr Fp Low €¢ 
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Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and every information, may | 
had on application at their Office as above. 
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LITERATURE AND ART. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Trafalgar 
Square.—NOTICE is hereby iven, that the EXHIBITION will 
apy on MONDAY NEXT, the 4th instant, at Twelve o’Clock. Ad- 
mison, One Shilling. Catalogue, One Shilling. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Sec. 
ibitors and Students may receive their Tickets and Catalogues by 
ghingat the Academy on Monday after Twelve. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





RAWING GALLERY, 183, Maddox Street. 
—To advanced Amateurs and Students in Landscape, in oil and 
War Colours.—On MONDAY, the 4th May, Mr. J. B. PINE will com- 
ene a COURSE of INSTRUCTION adapted to Gentlemen and Profes- 
“Students in Landscape Painting, which will especially comprise the 
ciples of light and shade, colour and composition. Tr General 
al School of Design, conducted by J. M. Leigh, Esq., is open every 


W. R. DICKINSON, Secretary. 





HE PERCY SOCIETY, for the Publication 
of Old English Poetry, Ballads, and Popular Literature. 
The following Publications are now in progress :— 

1 Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, a new and correct text; to be 
hatin the best ‘Mss, with Notes, by Thomas Wright. It is intended 
t ub lish the first volume in the course of the ensuing year. 
5S” The Poems of Hoccleve; to be edited by W. H. Black. 

5. A Collection of Satirical Songs and Ballads relating to Costume, com- 

ng with the reign of Henry III., with Illustrative Notes, and Intro- 
1: by F. W. Fairholt. . i : 
Collection of Ballads relating to the Persecutions of the Roman 
Ca in the North of England during the reign of Elizabeth ; to be 
edited by Sir Cuthbert Sharpe. : 

5, A New and more correct edition of the Songs and Sonnets of the Earl 
* lads relating to the Political Affairs of the reign of Richard III. ; 
edited by J. O. Halliwell. E : 

7. An unpublished Interlude, by John Heywood, entitled * A Dialogue 
between Witty and Witless,” with an Introductory Notice of the Author, 
and Selections from his other Dramatic Works; by F. W. Fairholt. 

The Annual Subscription, £1, becomes due, in advance, on the Ist of 
May. For particulars relating to the Society, apply to Mr. Richards, 1C0 
St. Martin’s Lane. 

saa THOMAS WRIGHT, Secretary. 





HE NEW ZEALAND and AUSTRALIAN 
EXHIBITION, under the ESPECIAL PATRONAGE of Her 
Majesty the QUEEN, PRINCE ALBERT, and QUEEN ADELAIDE, 
is NOW OPEN at the Large Room, Fgyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
daily, from Ten till dusk. Admission, Is. This novel and splendid col- 
lection is a complete illustration of the Natives and Scenery of Australia 
and New Zealand; together with 500 Portrait if 
chiefs, with their families, by George 
ns of Natural History, &c. 
attends in costume. 
“The most interesting exhibition of the season.”—Spectator. 


< CLOSING OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 


The GALLERY, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS 
of BRITISH ARTI ,is OPEN DAILY from TEN in the Morning till 
FIVE in the Evening, and will be CLOSED on Saturday, May the 16th. 


Angas, Esq. 
young New Zealand Chief 





Admission, One Shilling; Catalogue, One Shilling. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


N.B.—The Gallery will be RE-OPENED in June, with Portraits of 
Illustrious Personages. 


a 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 











SIR CHARLES SCUDAMORE’S MEDICAL WORKS. 
Preparing for the press, 
()BSERVATIONS on the NATURE, TREAT- 
a 


NT, and PREVENTION of PULMONARY CONSUMPTION; 
HITIS; and on CLIMATE, 


By SIR CHARLES SCUDAMORE, M.D., F.R.S. 
Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 


ti 


From whom may be had, by the same Author, 


A Treatise on Gout, 14s.; a Treatise on Rheu- 


10s. Gd.; a Treatise on Inhalation in Consumption, 7s. 6d.; and 
vO. KS. 


—, 





Square 16mo, price 3s, Ed. 


HE WAY to FRA YE R. 
Translated from the German of MARTIN LUTHER, with the 
carliest Portrait of Luther, by his friend Lucas Cranach. 
William Pickering, 177 Piccadilly. 
ee 





Part the First, price <s. 6d., of 


T r 
UTLINES of STRUCTURAL and 
PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 
L i By ARTHUR HENFREY, F.L.S. 
ecturer of Botany at the Middlesex Hospital, late Botanist to the 
< ecological Survey of the United Kingdom. 
Pen I. contains the Elementary Structure. Part II. containing the 
Geen Vegetati n; and Part III., the Organs of Reproduction and 
“etal Physiology, will follow at intervals of about a Month. 
John Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 





c In small 4to, price 12. 15s. (only 250 copies printed), 
FIVE GENERATIONS of a LOYAL HOUSE. 
and histo 0 Parts.) Part I. containing the Lives of Ricuarp Brrtte, 
the Low Cone Lorp WILLouGHpy, Queen Elizabeth’s General in 
© eas By Lady GEORGINA BERTIE. 
~ “vingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 





Demy 12mo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 
GRAMMATICAL READING CLASS 


HE 

K; or, Easy Introduction to ENGLISH GRAMMAR; in En- 
tertaining Conversations between a Lady and her Daughters; in which the 
Parts of Speech are familiarly explained, and the Rules of Grammar intro- 
duced and illustrated in a pleasing manner, Designed to inspire young 
persons with a taste for that useful ‘branch of education, and by copious and 
appropriate examples of Good and Bad English, to convince them of the 
necessity of studying and attending te the Rules of Grammar. Intended 
for the use of Schools and Families. Seventh Edition. 

By HELEN WOOD. 
“ To make amusement and instruction friends 


Some lessons in the guise of play she sends.” 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; Hamilton, Adams,andCo. E.A.W. 
Taylor, Bradford; and all other Booksellers. 





Demy 12mo, sheep, 2s. 6d. 


N ABRIDGEMENT of the ARITHMETI- 
CAL GRAMMAR, adapted to the Prevailing and Universally Ap- 
tem of Education, intended, by catechetical scru- 
tiny, to investigate and prove the learner’s attainment, and to discriminate 
between his apparent and real procedure. Fourth Edition. 
By the Author of the articles, “ Prosody, Quantity, and Versification,” in 
ss Dr. Rees’ New Cyclopadia. 
“ Pueri, quorum tenacissima memoria est, quam plurima Ediscant.”— 
uintil. 
Nec solum heec ipse debebit docere Praeceptor, sed frequenter, interro- 
gare, et judicium Discipulorum experiri.”—Quintil. 


proved In‘errogatory 


London : Longman, Brown, and Co,; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


E. A. 
W. Taylor, Bradford; and all other Booksellers. 





Herrick’s Poems, New Edition. 
2 vols. fep. 8vo, with Portrait, price 12s. 


HESPERIDES; or, the Works, both Humane 
and Divine, of ROBERT HERRICK, Esq. 

** Herrick possesses a vigour of fancy, a warmth of feeling, a sound- 
ness of sense, and an ease of versification, suflicient to rauk him very 
high in the scale of Euglish poets.”— Quarterly Review. 

The words of the popular Melody of Cherry Ripe were written by 
Herrick. 

William Pickering, 177 Piccadilly. 





2 vols. fep. Svo, price 10s. 
HE ILIAD of 
Transtated line for line, in Blank Verse, by T. S. BRAND- 
RETH, Esq. 
Also, by the same Author, 
HOMERI ILIAS GREECE, lettera Digamma 
restituta, ad Metri leges redegit, et Notatione brevis illustravit. 2 vols. 
8vo, ’ 


A DISSERTATION on the METRE 
of fIOMER. Svo, 6s. 


William Pickering, 177 Piceadilly. 





Now ready, 
HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE— 
VOL. I. (complete in itself), 420 large octavo pages of letterpress, 
and nearly Sixty Engravings, in cloth lettered, for 4s. 6d. 
“« Without exception, what it professes to be, ‘ the cheapest volume ever 
published.’ "—Worning Herald. 
London: T. B, Sharpe, or any Bookseller or Newsman throughout the 


ingdom. 





The Second Edition, 2 vols. Svo, 30s., of 
A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Raticcinative and 
Inductive. 
By JOHN STUART MILL. 
By the same Author, Svo, Cs, Gd. 

ESSAYS on SOME UNSETTLED QUES. 

TIONS of POLITICAL RCONOMY. 
London; John W. Parker, West Strand, 





Royal dto, price 3/. 3s., half morocco, uncut, Vol. I of 
HE HISTORY of the MONASTERY 
FOUNDED at TYNEMOUTH, in the Diocese of Durham, to 
the Honour of God, under the invocation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
and St. Oswin, King and Martyr. 
By WILLIAM SIDNEY GIBSON, Esq., F.S.A., &c., Barrister-at-Law. 

This Work is embellished in a novel and costly style with Illuminated 
Capitals from Ancient mss., executed by Mr, Heury Shaw. 

#,* The Second Volume is in the Press, and will appear about Christ- 
mas. The Impression being ited, the names of Gentlemen wishing 
to become Subscribers are requested to be sent to the Publisher, 

William Pickering, 177 Piccadilly. 





C. KNIGHT anp CO.’S WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS. 
¢NIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME: 


. BACON: his Writings and his Philosophy. Vol. I. By G. L. 
CRAIK, M.A. Price 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 

KNIGHT’S PENNY MAGAZINE. Nos. 21, 
22. Containing, Spanish Seenes in 1845: The Lopez Family.—Historical 
Scenes, IV.; Conquest of Constantinopte by the Crusaders.—Education 
for the Army, !1.—Progress of a Volcanic Erupticn.—&e. 


London: Charles Knight and Co.,22 Ludgate Street. 





Hare on Spinal Disease. 


Royal 8vo, 7s. 
RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 
CAUSES, PREVENTION, and CURE of CURVATURES of the 
With Twelve Engravings, illustrative of the Cases, 
By SAMUEL HARE, M.R.C.s. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 8vo, 2s. Gd. 


CASES and OBSERVATIONS, illustrative of 
the beneficial Results which may be obtained by close attention and per- 
severence, in some of the most Chronic and ‘unpromising instances o! 
Spinal Deformity. With Eighteen Engravings on Wood. 

London: John Churchill, Princes Street; and may be had of all 
jooksellers. 


SPINE. 


HOMER.| 


Now ready, in 12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


GUIDE to the ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE. 


7 A Grammar after Rask, with Readings in Prose and Verse, and 
Notes for the use of Learners. 


By E. J. VERNON, B.A., Oxon. 
The Student is furnished with a cheaper, easier, more comprehensive, 


and not less trustworthy, guide to this tongue than has hitherto been 
placed within his reach. 


SSAYS on the LITERATURE, POPULAR 

SUPERSTITIONS, and HISTORY of ENGLAND‘in the MIDDLE 

a tee THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. % stout vols., post 8vo, 
cloth, 16s. 


URIOSITIES of HERALDRY, 


with Illustrations from Old English Writers. By M. A. LOWER, 
with many Engravings from Designs by the Author. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


SSAYS on ENGLISH SURNAMES, 
Historical, Etymological, and Humorous. By M. A. LOWER 
Second Edition, post $vo, woodcuts, cloth, 6s. 
An interesting volume, which comes home to everybody. 
J. R. Smith, 4 Old Compton Street, Soho, London. 





In 8vo, cloth, price 10s. Gd. 


r AT 
HE NATURE and TREATMENT of GOUT. 
By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D. 
Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 

“ We have read this treatise with much interest, and we are sure that 
every one that opens the volume will allow that it is not only replete with 
information brought down to the latest period, and ofa very practical cha- 
racter, but that it is conveyed in an agreeable and interesting manner. It 
is difficult to specify any one part of the volume as more deserving atten- 
tion than another, for all are ably done.”—Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal. 

London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





FISHER, SON, AND CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1, 
Now ready, price 5s., the Third Monthly Vol. of 


HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S FAMILY 

LIBRARY, being the Ist Vol. of “FAMILY SECRETS; or, Hints 

to make Home Happy.” Vol. I.—“* The WOMEN of ENGLAND; their 

Social Duties and Domestic Habits.” Vol. I1.—“ The DAUGHTERS of 
ENGLAND; their Position in Society, Character, and Responsibilities.” 

“If we could have our own way, every family should order a copy of 
‘The Women of England.’ Husbands, especially young husbands, should 
buy it for their wives, fathers for their daughters, brothers for their 
sisters.”—Methodist Magazine. 

** We can conscientiously aver, that no works within our knowledge are 
equally calculated to interest by their cheerful, pleasant composition, and 
to instruct by their sagacious, honest counsels, those for whom they are 
designed.”—E£clectic Review. 


2. 


On the Ist and 15th of each Month, every Part containing Four highly- 
finished Portraits, price One Shilling, 
HE 


> TA’ 1 
PEOPLE’S NATIONAL PORTRAIT 

GALLERY of Illustrious and Eminent Personages ot the Nine. 
teenth Century, engraved by first-rate artists from Paintings by Lawrence, 
Reynolds, West, shee, Hoppner, Beechey, Phillips, Carrick, &c. &c. 
With Memoirs by W. Cooxe Taytor, LL.D. 


3. 


On the Ist and 15th ofeach Month, every Part contai 
finished Steel Engravings, price One Shilling, 


> > > 
E ISHER’S GALLERY of SCRIPTURE 
ENGRAVINGS, Historical and Landscape, selected from the best 
Paintings of the Old Masters: the Landscapes by Allom and others. 
With Descriptions, Historical, Geographical, and Critical, by Joun Krrro, 
., F.3.A., Editor of “ The Pictorial Bible,” “ The Cyclopsedia of Biblicat 
Literature,” &c. &c. 


ng Four highly- 


4. 


Now ready, Vols. I., I., and If., each containing 64 b>autiful Engravings 
on Steel, elegantly bound, price Li. 2s. so in Parts, each Part con- 
taining Four beautiful Engravings on Steel, for One Shilling. 


HE PEOPLE’S GALLERY of ENGRAV- 


INGS, after original pictures and drawings by Lawrence, Turner, 
Stanfield, Prout, Roberts, Allom, Chalons, Hayter, Parris, Maclise, Ste- 
phanoff, Cattermole, Bartlett, Leitch, &c. &c. Edited by the Rev. G. N. 
Warient, M.A. 

“We rejoice to see such beautiful engravings thus placed within the 
reach of the labourer and the mechanic. The humanising influence of 
such works is not, or, at least, ought not to be, beneath the consideration 
of the statesman, the philosopher, or the Christian.”—The Patriot. 


Fisher, Son, and Co., Angel Street, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 
HE BLACK-GOWN 


By L. MARIOTTI. 


PAPERS. 


Also, by the same Author, new edition, 2 vols., lis. 
ITALY, PAST AND PRESENT; its History, 
Religion, Politics, Literature, and Art. 


Wiley and Patnam, 6 Waterloo Place; and all Booksellers 
and Libraries. 





Fep. Svo, price 6s. 
D ANISH FAIRY LEGENDS and TALES. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
William Pickering, 177 Piccadilly. 








In 12mo, price 3s. 6d., the Fifth Edition, of 


’ j YWENTY-ONE PRAYERS, composed from 

the PSALMS, for the SICK and AFFLICTED. To which are 
added, various other Forms of Prayer for the same purpose. With Hints 
and Directions on the Visitation of the Sick. 


_ By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M A. 
Vicar ot Bolton, and Prebendary of Chester. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Lately published, by the same Author, 


The SIXTH VOLUME of PLAIN PARO- 





= SERMONS. 6¢. Also, New Editions of Vols. I. to V., price 6s. 
each, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





a 





BRITISH REVIEW. 
No, IX.—May. 
CONTENTS: 
I. History of Domesticated Animals. 
copacy in Sco 
mr. V. Lord pny in Be Lives of the Chancellors. 
Ny. Anderson’s Annals of the English Bible. 
VI. British and Foreign Agriculture. 
VII. Sir R. Murchison’s Geology of Russia in Europe. 
VIII. Principles of Toleration—Free Church Sites. 
IX. The War in the Sutlej. 
A b mdon : neg Adams, and Co. 
manors WF Rona jlans ols 
HE LIBRARIAN’S REVIEW, and 
T POLEMICAL LITERARY MAGAZINE, — Sixpence, is the 
only Magazine published on the First of every cages = is strictly 


devoted to a Review of Literature. Its 
by independence and common ea ingredients not generally 
found in literary reviews. 
« Its judgment may be safely followed.”—Bell’s Life. 
W. Strange, 21 Paternoster Row. 


haces. MAGAZINE. 


No. CCCLXVII. MAY, 1846. 
CONTENTS: 
I. The Student of Salamanca. Part the Last.—II. Shakspeare andthe 
Drama.—IlII. Birboniana; 5 Ors Italian A and A —IV. 
The Americans and the Aborigines. Part I.—V. State of Ireland; Its 
Condition; The Life and Bann Bill; The Debate, and the Famine.—VI. 
‘The Modern Pilgrim's Progress. —VIl. hag liad of Homer. Book the 
First. (In English —VITL. P IX. Truth and 
Beauty.—X. The Campaign of 2 ‘Sutlej. 
Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh; and 
nen Sew 37 Paternoster Row, London. , . 


THE ueaTS 

















This day is published, 
PENINSULAR SCENES AND SKETCHES. 


Originally p d’s M a 
By the Author of “ The Student of Salamanca.” 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents ror Mar. No. CCCV. 
. The Privateer’s-Man. By Captain Marryat, R.N.—II. Bonnabel. 
By ‘Charles Hooton.—III. Prospectus of an Asylum.—IV. Echoes from 
the Backwoods. By Captain Levinge.— —V. A Thought. By Edward 
Kenealy, LL.B —VI. Livhts and Shades in the Life of a Gentleman = 
Half-Pay. W. H. Maxwell, Esq —VII. Ah! do notgo! By F. 
| at vil. gat, ay oes the Error. By G. P. R. James, * ln 
e Canning.—X. By J. E. Carpenter.— XI. The Travels 
nions of N r Jolly vg ile Algeria and Tunis in 1845,.— 
~~ and its Autocrat.—XIV. Spanish Ballads epuies to King 
Alfonso the Wise. Translated by John Oxenford. —XV, 4 pera, 





blished in “* Black 





With Two Illustrations by Leech, and a Portrait of Liston, 
the Comedian, from the Original by Jackson, 

THE MAY NUMBER, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, OF 
BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY, 
contains: 

BRIAN O’LINN; or, LUCK is EVERYTHING. 

By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. 

Author of ** Stories of Wate:loo,’’ ** Wild Sports of the West,”’ &c. 
=” an Illustration by Leech. 


Chapter X. M with old ‘Brian leaves 
town tow o vate z his —. and I fall in = with a lady across 
the strei 

Chapter Xi —Visit Richmond in company with the Colonel’s widow— 
What happened at the “¢ Star and —— and during the drive home 
—Brian’s journey to I he met with there, 

The City of ee by Louisa, ho ee en _ Seana, by 

3. 


Stuart Coste! 
Parting and Meeting, by C. H. Ter. - Table Talk, “ty Mrs. Ma 
thows, with an Illustration by 








Hitchins. 
The Yard of Clay, by G. Linneus ech, 
Banks. 


THE APPRENTICESHIP OF RAPHAEL SANTI OF 
URBINO 


From the German. By Lady DUFF GORDON. 


The Cavalier’s Hat, by Alfred — gg of Dovid Hume, 
Crowguill. by Dr. W. C. Taylo: 
Vinum > Sepames by Charles de —s in kind, by. Paul Pren- 


La Prym 

New South Wales 

Biographical Sketch of Liston, 
the Comedian, with a Portrait. 


TIPPERARY HALL. 

*¢ Hail to the Barrister back from the Circuit’—The Irish Whiskey- 
Drinker’s Bulletin of the Battle of Sobraon—May-day, and the Gallup 
on the Downs—Greek Lyrics to Jessie, with an Irish Translation— 
The Cambridge and Oxford Boat Race—The Baron von —— 
new Imponderable, and the Light of the Magnetic Ladies, & 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





The "Country Medical Man—Po- 
pular Zoology, by Albert Smith. 





To Families, Students, and General Readers. 


TH HOME MAGAZINE for MAY is now 
ready, price Sixpence. 

This Magazine has been declared by the Metropolitan and Provincial 
Press to be the best and cheapest ever published. 


London : Charles Edmonds, 154 Strand. Dublin: Curry and Co. Man- 
chester: Abel Heywood. And by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





Now ready, 


) THEOLOGIAN (New Series), No. III., 
Price 4s. 


CONTENTS: 
The Church and the Parliament—Church of pages Friendly Societies 
—Intercommunion of the Russian and English Churches—Our Two Dan- 
gers—Historical Claims of the Church of England—Pastoral Instructions— 
Revi Notices 





London: W. J. Cleaver, Baker Street. 





with especial reference to the Gold Curtains.—XVI. be of the 
— Chapman and Hall, 196 Strand. 


INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror Mar. No. LII. 
PIQUILLO ALLIAGA; or, the Moors in the Time of 


Philip I 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, BY a ane SCRIBE. 

Book II.—Chap. I. The Moors of = e Consulta of the 
King.—III. Dissension in the Council.—IV. ert D'Alverigue. —V. The 
Habitation of the Moor.—VI. Margaret of Austria.—VII. ‘The Queen’s 
be og The Turquoise. —1X. The Chamber of the King and Queen. 

ook I11.—Chap. I. Piquillo’s Education. —II. Piquillo becomes Se- 
aman to the Viceroy.—III. Piquillo finds his Mother.—IV. Piquillo in 

f a Father. 
orTne Locd of Mi Mirebean and Pierre d'Estaing, the Alchymist. By Tho- 
mas Wright, M.A.—Bassora. By W. Francis } Ainsworth, Esq. 


THE COUNT OF MONTE CHRISTO. 
BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Chap. XXIX. Love — sae air.—XXX. The Cheque for Six Millions. 
—XXXI. The Roman Bandits. ears Luigi Vv Tariff. — 
XXXII. The Pardon. —XXXIV + The Lion’s Den. —XXXV. Poison 
for the Poisoner.—XXXVI. The Trial. —XXXVII. The Atonement.— 
XXXVIII. Conclusion. 

Irish Legends. By J. L. Forrest. 


OLD SAINT PAUL’S., 
BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
With an Illustration on Steel by John Franklin. 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 


HE JOURNAL of the BRITISH ARCH ZO- 

LOGICAL ASSOCIATION, Number V., —— ly illustrated, is 

now ready for delivery to Associates who have paid their subscription for 
the current year. 

Contents :—Rothers' Church, by Sh Pretty—Coins of the An- 
cient Britons, ade Rev. Beale Post.—Roman Remains at Colches- 
ter, by C. Roac maith. | Renan Villa at Siete by the Rev. H. Jenkins. 
—Brecon Priory, i ae be Se tee oe Antiquities, by T. Wright. 
Zoncinerary Urns oes y Pro! enslow.—On the 
a Sat East Farleigh, Kent, by the 
tot ng Awe by J. R. Planché.—Third Re- 

M. A. Lower.—Proceedings of the Asso- 








d with en- 
price 





helliched 
n 





and woodcuts, p ; 
Tr subscribing members, 2 20,5 c, 
One receive the quarterly Journal gratis, 
and have the ood wes Le attending and introducing a friend at the public 
held every month. For particulars r g to 
the Aaneaten, apply to the Secretaries. 
T. CROFTON CROKER, F.3.A. 
Hon. 
C. ROACH SMITH, F.S.A. 
5 Liverpool Street, City 


fy le 








Price 5s. 


HE DUBLIN QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 
MEDICAL SCIENCE.—No. II., for May, 1846, which contains : 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
On the Treatment of Aneuriam by Compression. By Dr. Porter. 
On the Case of the late Mr. Colles. By one ~ okes. 
On the Use of Ergot of Rye. By Dr. Beat 
On Syphilis contracted from Nursed Children. By Dr. Egan. 


REVIEWS AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 

Walsh on the Nature and Treatment of Cancer.—Gunsburg and Donne’s 
Microscopic Inquiries.—Todd on the Anatomy of the Brain and Spinal 
Cord.—Murphy’s Lectures on Parturition.—Raciborski and Chereau on 
Saaneiventioneienine on Hydrocephalus. —Hastings on Naphtha in Pual- 
monary Consumption.—Cox’s Memoir on Amputation of the Hip Joint. 
—Corrigan on Fever and Famine.—Steeustrup on the Alteration of Ge- 
nerations.—Calmeil on Madness.—Teale on Abdominal Hernia. 


REPORTS, RETROSPECTS, AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 

the Pathological Society of Dublin.—Retrospect of Ma- 
teria Medica and Therapeutics, by Dr. Neligan.—Report on the Diseases 
of Infants, by Dr. F. Battersby.—Medical Miscellany.—Mr. Colles on the 
Vein Truss. —Dr. H. Kennedy on the Effects of Vaccination.—Mr. Wilde 
on Tumours of the Lips.—Dr. Parefoy on Cramp.—Obituary of the late 
Dr. George Greene, &c. &c.—Index to Vol. I. of the New Series. 





No. L., for Fesrvary, 1845, contains: 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

The Editor’s Preface.—The History of Irish Periodic Medical Literature. 
Lithotrity. By Sir Philip Crampton, Bart., F.R.S. 

On the Law which regulates the Relapse- Period of Ague. By R. J. 

Graves, M.D. 
On Extirpation ofthe Lachrymal Gland. By Charles Halpin, M.D 
On ag Method for detecting spurious Musk-Pods. By J. M. Neligan, 
Fs. ALso, 
Reviews, Bibliographical —_— Reports, R 
ntelligence. 


Dublin: Hodges and Smith. ‘quae : Longman and Co.; Simpkin‘and 
Co.; and W. S. Orrand Co. And ail other-Booksellers, 





P » and Scienti 





FRASER MAGAZINE for MAY, 


price 2s. 6d., contains :— 


1. The Old Judge; or, Life in a Colony. The Lone House. By the 
Author of e ‘Sam Slick the Clockmaker,”’ ** The Attaché,” &c. 

2. Something more about Victor Hugo. 

3, The Chamber of the Be’ 

4. si he ~ of Napoleon. By the Author of *‘ The Fall of Napoleon.” 
The Campaign of Marengo. 

5. Elephant Shooting in Ceylon 

6. Past and Present oudition of British Poetry. 

7. The h the mn. 


= — 
9: The Sikhs and th the Ia oe — 
. AD e late 
10. On a late French Trial. 

G. W, Nickisson, 215 Regent Street, London. 








The following Periodical Works for May 1846 wit}, 
published by CHARLES RLES KNIGHT AND Co, 


K Nicur’s PENNY M: MAGAZINE, Patt ly, 


price 64. 


KNIGHT’S PENNY MAGAZINE, Vol. | 
in elegant boards, price 1s. 6d. 9 


The PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS, 


Part XVI., price ls. 


OLD ENGLAND’S WORTHIES: a Gallery 


of Portraits, with Memoirs, being a Continuation of Old Bn 
gland.” 
more grit 6d., with a me edhe Plate of Lord Bacon's. Mom. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND d 
YEARS’ PEACE. Part III., First Half, ne the THIN 


The POLITICAL DI E 
Second bail, price ls. CTIONA RY, Part XI, 


The SUPPLEMENT to the 
CYCLOPZXDIA, Part X., Second half, price 92. 


CABINET HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


Vol. XVI., price ls. sewed, ls. 6d. cloth, 


PEN\y 


MAPS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSI0\ 
of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Re-issue Part XVIII. Containing; Wee 
Africa, Nos. 1. and 1I., two Maps—South Africa, one Map—Islands ia 
the Atlantic, one Map—North America, General, one M; ap —Norti 
Awerica, British, one <P Canada and the United States, one Map, 
Price 5s. ‘coloured, and 3s. 6d. plain. ae 


’ 
MAPS for the TIMES; selected from the 
Maps ofthe Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and correctei 
to the present day; forming a Political and Commercial Atlas of press 
Interest and permanent Utility; with a Geographical Memoir acwn- 
panying each Map. Monthly Part: plain, 2s.; coloured, 3s, Pay. | 
containing Four Maps of India, connected with passing events, 

The Weekly oe for May will consist of the following Maps a! 
Memoirs ; plain, 6d. ; coloured, 9d. 

No. 5. May 9. en erica, General Map of. 
6. 5, 16.—British North America. 

7- 9) 23.—Canada and the United States. 
8. 5, 30.—Central America, Texas, California, etc, 


KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME for ALL 
READERS. Price One Shilling; or bound in cloth, price Ej ighteen- 
pence. 

The following Works will appear in snccession:— 
1846, May 2, Bacon and his Works. By G.L. Craik. Vol, I. 
2» ~=—. 99, 9» Lands —— and Sacred. By Lord Nugent, Vol, J. 
t Vol. IL. 
Va Fo 23, Flowers anil thele Associations. By is Pratt, ” 
9 99 30, Cabinet Portrait Gallery. Vol. VIII 
22 Ludgate Street, April 22, 1846. 





On the Ist of May, with numerous Illustrations, price One Shilling, 


HE UNION MAGAZINE 


o. V. 


ConTENTs. 

1, The Deal Boatman.—2. Musings at Home and Abroad.—3. The Tov it 
nament of Cowick, a.v. 1470. —4. Comparative View of th 
Progress of Liberty i in aay mene and France.—5. The Stydent A 
6. The Man Mountain: a Legend.—7. ** Late for Lectures” (conti avell. 
—Reviews.—8, Frémont’s Expedition into Oregou.—9. Vestiges of Cre 
tion.—Poetry. 

Published by Barker and White, 33 Fleet Street, Loudon; and to be od” 
tained (by order) of all Booksellers in Town or ( ountry. 





Price 1s. 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 
for May 1. 
Edited by JACOB BELL. 


CONTENTS: 
Phar ical L ~Fifth Anniversary of the Pharmaceatical 
erin pmo Reform—Chemical Tests— Kast Indian Kino—Dis- 
guising Nauseous Medicines—Solution of Magnesia—Gutta Percha- 
Artificial Ultramarine—Chloric Acid—Carmine—The Alkaloid Salts. 
Reviews: The Vegetable Kingdoms J. Lindley, 
Chimie, Vol. VIII. M. Dumas.—Introduction to Qualitat 
Chemical Tables. G. Fownes, F.R.S.—Giessen Onin of Qual 
Analysis. H. Will.—The Chemistry of Poisons. J. Horsley.—A 
Chemistry. Dr. J. F. Simon. ~Peaaliles under the Stamp Ac’ 


Published by John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square; Mac: 
lachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 


HARPE’S LONDON MAG AZINE, 


containing original Essays, Tales, Articles descrip 
quarian or Historical Interest, Translations, we 
original and selected, bebe a Miscellanies ; P te 
elegant type, with superior Wood Engravings, from original Designsby ® 
best Artists; is published i in ran ee forms :— 

WEEKLY NUMBERS ° se 

Montnty Parts 

Haty-Yearzy Vow MES, cloth lettered | 

May be had of any Bookseller or Newsman ines aaat the country. 











The Seventh Part of 


HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE, 
containing the Five Numbers for May, with several elegant Engrs' 
ings, and price only Eightpence Halfpenny, is now ready. 
As the above Part furms the commencement of the second volume, # h 
— @ most favourable opportunity to persons wishing to subscril 
as been pronounced by upwards of 700 notices of the public press 00 
Be ¥ "the | cheapest as well as ¢ the most entertaining and instructive penn’: 
cal ever p P l has the advantage Cee 
in advance—the present Part appearing at the begit! 
ot the end of May. vial 





Just published, 
VOLUME I. (complete in itself), 4 20 pase of 
letterpress, and nearly Sixty first-rate Illustrations, cloth lett 
May be had of any Bookseller or Newsman in the kingdom. 
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—— : ‘ 
Aro Corks in HMiscellancous Literature. 


1. 
Mrs. ELIOT MONTAUBAN’S TRAVELS. 
A Year anda Day in the East; or, Wanderings over Land 
and Sea, Post 8vo, 7s. P 


HISTORICAL PICTURES of the MIDDLE 
AGES, in Black and White, made on the Spot, from Records 
in the Archives of Switzerland. By a Wandering Artist. 
2 vols. post 8v0, 188. 


3. 
PERICLES: a Tale of Athens in the 83d 
Olympiad. By the Author of “A Brief Sketch of Greek 
Philosophy.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


4. 
RAILWAYS: their Rise, Progress, and Con- 
struction. With Remarks on Railway Accidents, and Pro- 
s for their Prevention. By R. Rircute, F.R.S., §.A., 
‘Assoc. Inst. C. E. Fep, 8vo, Woodcuts, 9s. 


5. 
STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT. 
Rewritten by G. Wrxtmore, A.M., G. CLEMENTS, and W. 
Tate. 8vo, 28s.; bound, 29s. 


6. 
SYDNEY SMITH’S SERMONS, preached at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and several Churches in London; with 
others addressed to a Country Congregation. 8vo, 12s, 


7. 

The Rev. T. DALE’S ARRANGEMENT of 
the PRAYER-BOOK (the Domestic Liturgy), and Sermons 
for Sundays (the Family Chaplain). Post 4to, 21s.: bound 
by Hayday, 31s. 6d. calf; morocco, 50s. 


8. 
The Rev. T. H. HORNE’S INTRODUCTION 


tothe CRITICAL STUDY and KNOWLEDGE of the HOLY | ; 


SCRIPTURES. 9th Edition. 
calf, by Hayday, 57. 

*,* SUPPLEMENTARY PAGES to the 7th and 8th 
Editions, 1s. 6d. 


9. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE of WESLEY. 4 New 
Edition, Edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev. CUTHBERT 
C.SOUTHEY. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


10. 
The Rev. W. SHEPHERD’S HOR APOS- 
TOLICE; or, Digested Narrative of the Acts, Lives, and 
Writings of the Apostles. Fep. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


5 vols. 8vo, Maps, &c., 63s. ; 


11. 

The Right Hon. Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’S 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. Including his Contributions 
to ‘The Edinburgh Review.” Edited by R. J, Mackrn- 
tosH, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


12, 
Dr. TRAVERS TWISS’S EXAMINATION 
of the OREGON QUESTION, in respect to Facts and the 
Law of Nations. 8vo, Maps, 12s. 


13. 

The MINSTRELSY of the ENGLISH BOR- 
DER: a Collection of Ballads. With Illustrative Notes. 
By FRrepeRick SHELDON. Square fep. 8yo. : 
{In the press. 


14. 

ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS; sive, Flori- 
legiume Lusibus poeticis diversorum Oxoniensium Grecis 
et Latinis decerptum, Edid. Guz. Linwoop, A.M. 8vo. 

(In the press. 


15. 
GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. Illus- 
trated by the Etching Club. Square crown 8vo, uniform 
vith “Thomson’s Seasons,” 21s.; morocco, by Hayday, 36s, 


16. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, illustrated by 
D, Mactisz, R.A. Imperial 8vo, with 161 Designs engraved 
on steel, 63s.; morocco, by Hayday, 4/. 14s. 6d.; proof im- 
pressions, 67. 6s, 


17. 

STABLE TALK and TABLE TALK; or, 
Spectacles for Young Sportsmen. By Harry HIEover. 
Vol. 2, with Portrait of the Author, and complete Index to 
both Volumes, 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


18. 
The late Dr. W. FERGUSSON’S NOTES and 
RECOLLECTIONS ofa PROFESSIONAL LIFE. Edited 
by his Son, J. Feneusson. 8yo. [Zn a few days. 


19. 
Dr. J. M. COLEY’S TREATISE on the 
PRINCIPAL DISEASES of INFANTS and CHILDREN. 
8y0, [Nearly ready. 


: 20. 
Sir BENJAMIN C. BRODIE’S LECTURES, 
oanmive of various Subjects in Pathology and Surgery. 


London: Longman, Brows, Gree, and Loncmans. 





New Novel by Mrs. Gore. 


Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


T H E D E B 


TA, Fe 


OR, THE LONDON SEASON. 


By Mrs. GORE, ‘ 
Author of “ Mothers and Daughters,” “ The Dowager,” “ Peers and Parvenus,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


New Burlington Street. 





New Work by Author of “‘ Letters from the Baltic.’ 
This day is published, post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


LIVONIA 


N TALE S. 


Forming No. 82 of the “ HOME and COLONIAL LIBRARY.” 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 





R. MURRAY’S HAND-BOOKS for 
TRAVELLERS ABROAD, and READERS at HOME. 


The following are now ready :— 


I. 
HAND-BOOK of TRAVEL-TALK. 4s. 6d. 


il. 
HAND-BOOK for NORTH GERMANY and 
the RHINE. 12s. 
Il. 


HAND-BOOK PANORAMA of the RHINE. 
0s. Gd. 


Iv. 
HAND-BOOK for SOUTH GERMANY and 
the TYROL. 10s. 


HAND-BOOK of PAINTING—SCHOOLS 
of GERMANY, &c. 12s. 


HAND-BOOK for SWITZERLAND and the 


ALPS. 4 New Edition, revised. (Nearly ready). 


vit. 
HAND-BOOK for FRANCE and the 
PYRENEES. 12s. 
VItT. 
HAND-BOOK for SPAIN, ANDALUSIA, 
MADRID, &c. 30s. - 
HAND-BOOK for NORTH ITALY and 


FLORENCE. 4 New Edition, revised. (Nearly ready). 


x. 
HAND-BOOK for CENTRAL ITALY and 
ROME. lis. 
xI. 


HAND-BOOK of GREEK and ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. 10s. 6d. 


HAND-BOOK 
of ITALY. 12s, 


xII, 
of PAINTING—SCHOOLS 


XIII. 


HAND-BOOK for 
EAST. lis. 


MALTA and _ the 


xIV. 


HAND-BOOK for EGYPT and THEBES. 42s. 





OHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY.—New 


Volume published this day. Vol. VII., containing,— 


x Tr, 

ROSCOE’S LIFE of LORENZO DE MEDICI, 
called the Magnificent. Including the Copyright Notes and Illustrations, 
with fine Portrait. New and complete Edition, carefully revised, with a 
new Memoir of the Author by his Son, price 3s. 6d. 

*,* Please order Bony’s Epir1on, as a similar one has been put forth in 
a rival series; and although Mr. Bohn lately succeeded in obtaining an in- 
junction inst it, the Editor has again fvisted it on the public with co- 
loursble alterations. 


York Street, Covent Garden. 





In post 8vo, price 6s. in cloth, 


CRIPTURAL EVIDENCES of CREATION; 
or, the Mosaic History of the Creation illustrated by Geological 
Discoveries. 
Seeley, Burnside, and Seeley, Fleet Street. 





Now ready, 
ASS on ARTIFICIAL TEETH, &c.; their 


Importance in the Prevention and Cure of Dyspepsia, with Rules 
for their proper Adaptation, intended as a Guide to persons suffering from 
Loss of Teeth. 

By HORATIO PASS, Surgeon-Dentist. 
«¢ A very compendious, practical, and useful little book. Many of the 
remarks and cases in it are worthy of being read and regarded.”—Medical 


London: John Churchill; and of the Author, 12 New Burlington Street, 
Regent Street. 





Lately published, 
I. IGHTS and SHADOWS of SCOTTISH 
L 


IFE. Price 2s. 6d. 


I]. The TRIALS of MARGARET LYNDSAY. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
III. The SUBALTERN. Price 2s. 6d. 


Iv. The LIFE of MANSIE WAUCH. Price 


2s 
V. TOM CRINGLE’'S LOG. Price 3s. 6d. 
VI. VALERIUS: a Roman Story. Price 2s. 6d. 
VII. The FORESTERS. Price 2s. 6d, 

ane ttt The CRUISE of the MIDGE. Price 
IX. The YOUTH and MANHOOD of CYRIL 

THORNTON. Price 3s. 6d. 


X. REGINALD DALTON. Price 3s. 6d. 


The above may be had neatly bound in cloth at Sixpence, or elegantly 
gilt at One Shilling, per volume extra. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edioburgh and London. 





Extraordinary Collection of very early Books, MSS., Original 
Drawings, Rare Prints, Autographs, §c. 


GANCIA’S CATALOGUE of FOREIGN 
\ _ BOOKS, just published, contains above 20,000 volumes, 300 
Works printed between 1448 and 1500, Missals, Bibles, editio prince 9 
Classics, Aldine and Elzivir editions, books on vellum, unique books, 
uncut and large paper copies, in very fine condition. A large collection 
of standard works relating to History, Fine Arts, Biography, with the finest 
and most splendid books lately published abroad. 
The Catalogue may be had free, on forwarding eighteen postage-stamps 
to G. Gancia, 75 King’s Road, Brighton. 





Lectures on the Acts, by the late Dean of Carlisle. 
In 8vo, price 12s. 
ECTURES on the FIRST SEVENTEEN 


CHAPTERS of the ACTS of the APOSTLES. Delivered at St. 
George's Church, Hanover Square. 


By the Very Rev. ROBERT HODGSON, D.D. 
Late Dean of Carlisle, and Rector. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





The Primate of Sweden’s View of Christendom. 
In small Svo, price 6s. Gd. 
EVIEW of the LATEST EVENTS and PRE- 
SENT STATE of the CHURCH of CIIRIST. 
By C. F. ar WINGARD, D.D., Archbishop of Upsal, and Primate of all 
Sweden. 
Translated from the Swedish, by the Rev. G. W. CARLSON. 


This volume contains a particular account of the Greek Church and 
its Sects, and of the Church in Sweden, with a notice cf the other 
branches of the Christian Church, 


Rivingtons, St Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Containing upwards of 900 pages, closely printed, price 10s. calico boards, 


CHURCH DICTIONARY. 
By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D. 
Vicar of Leeds. 
Fifth Edition. With many Additional Articles, and carefully revised 
throughout. 
London: F. and J. Rivington; Parker, Oxford; and T. Harrison, Leeds. 





HE SPANISH LADYE'S LOVE. 
By Lady DALMENY. 

Lithographed by Lowgs Dickinson. Price, Proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. Prints, 
ll. 11s. 6d. 
« A most remarkable production.”—Spectator. 
« A most beautiful work, and See got up.—Lit. Gazette. 
** It far surpasses, for mingled taste and splendour, anything of the kind 
that we are acquainted with.”—Court Journal. 

“ A series of pictures which places her (Lady Dalmeny) among the most 

ented of the day.”—Morni: L 

‘* The most beautitul and elegant, the liveliest and most fascinating pro- 
duction of yp oor It is a paragon.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 

“ A work Of great slegance, produced with gorgeous effect, yet in perfect 
taste and in admirable harmony.”—Art-Union. 

Dickinson and Son, 114 New Bond Street. 
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8 New Burlington Street, May 2, 1846. 


BENTLEY is preparing for immediate 
Publication the following NEW WORKS, 


M® 


MEMOTRS AND ESSAYS ON ART, 


LITERATURE, and SOCIAL MORALS. By ANNA 
JAMESON, Author of ‘Characteristics of Woman,’ 
“ Loves of the Poets,” ‘‘ Memoirs of Female Sovereigns,” 
&e, Post Svo. 


MEMOIRS OF A. FEMME, DE 


” 


ANECDOTES OF DOGS. BY 


EDWARD JESSE, Esq., Author of ‘‘ Gleanings in Natural 

History,” &c. Small 4to, with numerous Illustrations from 

Original Paintings. [Now ready. 
4. 


The Occult Sciences. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAGIC, 


PRODIGIES, and APPARENT MIRACLES. From the 
French. Edited, with Notes and Illustrations, by A. T. 
THOMSON, M.D. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


RAVENSNEST. BY J. FENE- 


MORE COOPER, Esq., Author of ‘The Pilot,” “ The 
Pathfinder,” ‘‘ The Deerslayer,” &c. 3 vols, 


A NEW. SERTES OF ORI@INAT, 


LETTERS illustrative of ENGLISH HISTORY.  In- 
cluding numerous Royal Letters, from Autographs in the 
British Museum, &c. With Notes and Illustrations by Sir 
HENRY ELLIS, K.H., F.R.S., &c. 4 vols. 8vo, with 
Portraits. 












































New Works now ready. 


MRS. GORE'S SKETCHES OF 


ENGLISH CHARACTER. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MRS. THOMSON’S MEMOIRS OF 


the JACOBITES. 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


PORES? TILL. A TALE OF SOCIAL 


Life in 1830-31. 3 vols 


4. 
a) a] ( br ® | . 
NEW EDITION OF BOZS LIFE OF 
GRIMALDI. With Additions and Notes by CHARLES 
WHITEHEAD. Revised, with Two Portraits and Twelve 
humorous Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Price 6s. 


SCOTLAND: TLS FAITH AND ITS 


FEATURES; or, a VISIT to BLAIR ATHOL. By the 
Rev. FRANCIS TRENCH, Author of * Travels in France 
and Spain.” 2 vols. post Svo. 


WELLS’ PIC TUR ESQUE ANTI- 


UITIES of SPAIN. Imperial 8vo, handsomely IE 
and printed, with numerous splendid Engravings. Price 
One Guinea. (India Proofs, 1/. 11s. 6d.) 


DR. BRAIMS. HISTORY OF NEW 


SOUTH WALES. 2 vols. post Svo, with Illustrations. 


tHE MARCHIONESS OF BRINVIL- 


RS: a Romance of Old Paris. By ALBERT SMITH, 
tea, -, Author of “‘ The Adventures of Mr. Ledbury,” &c, 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


. 


—= 
13 Great Marlborough Stree, 
MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS NOW READY. 


I. 
LETTERS OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND, 


Now first collected from the Originals in Royal Archives, and from other Authentic Sources, Private 
Edited, with an Historical Introduction and Notes, by J. O. HALLIWELL, Esq., F.R.S., &c. 
&c., 21s, bound, 

II. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF LORD BROUGHAM’S Livgs 
OF MEN OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE, 
Who flourished during the Reign of George III.; with Original Letters. Royal 8vo, with Portraits, 21s, bound, 


MARSTON; or, the Soldier) EMILIA WYNDHAM. hy 
the Author of ‘‘ Two Old Men’s Tales,” “ Mount Sorel,” g 


By the Rev. G. CROLY, LL.D., Author of 3 vols. 
3 vols. “ Emilia Wyndham is a 


IV. whole story a delightful pe en a of on me the patttonnas 
TRAVELS of LADY HESTER 


wise.”—Examiner. 
STANHOPE. Forming the Completion of her ‘‘ Memoirs.” 


’ ‘ 
CAPTAIN O SULLIVAN. 
, Advent , , 
3 vols., with numerous Illustrations, 31s. 6d. bound. pide iy a Half Pay. " orWee MAXWELL. ban 2 
(Immediately. | of * Stories of Waterloo,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready ’ 


as well as Py}j 
2 vols., with Porta 


and Statesman. 
“ Salathiel,” &c. 
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HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





THE SECOND EDITION OF 


LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS 


IS NOW READY. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF FREE NATIONS, ome 
CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO THEIR DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS AND EXTERNAL POLICY. val 
Dy W. TORRENS M‘CULLAGH. usuall 


paeenes +L Se sks. % atche 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE CANNING. 

By ROBERT BELL. . 
Forming the New Volume of “CHAPMAN and HALL’S MONTHLY SERIES;” a Collection of 
Original Works of Fiction and Biography. 


“ Tersely and spiritedly written, free and independent in its strictures, and enriched with a great variety of anecdotes 
and illustrations.” —Atlas. 
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In 1 vol. 8vo, price 11s. cloth, 


THE KING OF SAXONY’S JOURNEY 
THROUGH ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND IN THE YEAR 1844. 

By Dr. C. G. CARUS, Physician to His Majesty. Translated by S. C. DAVISON, B.A. 
Forming the New Volume of “ The FOREIGN LIBRARY.” 


‘‘ Without comparison the most fascinating book that we have perused for a long time.” —New Monthly Magazine. 
“This very amusing, very lively, and very entertaining work,”—Sunday Times. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 12s., cloth, with numerous Illustrations, and a Coloured Frontispiece by the 
Author, 


NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM CORNHILL TO 
GRAND CAIRO. 


By Mr. MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH. 
“ We ask for no better compagnon de voyage than Mr. Michael Angelo Titmarsh; he is the very man to travel with; his 
book the very one to write or read.”—Times. 
Also, by the same Author, 


THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. Second Edition, with numerous 


Engravings. In 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 

‘‘One of the most valuable books of travelling-sketches that has been published for many a day; 4 
‘Inglis,’ it presents the best idea of Ireland and the Irish that we have met with. * Taken as a whole, 
is capital.”—Speclalor. 
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London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186 Strand. 
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